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Pry is impoſſible to view the immenſity, the variety, the 
harmony, and the beauty of the Univerſe, wichout con- 
N cluding it to be the workmanſhip of a Being infinitely 
powerful, wife, and good. | CG. 


inconſidetable plant or animal, without being ſurpriz'd with ſuch ad- 
mirable contrivance, as pronounces the author infinitely intelligent, 
and excludes all ſuſpicion, that it ow'd its origin to blind chance. 
The vegetable world is adjuſted with ſuch amazing skill, that each 
plant, perfect in its own kind, is ſupported, and propagated, me- 
chanically, by the unerring action of the ſun, the air, and the earth 
where it grows; its ſeeds, by that mechaniſm, produce new plants 
of the ſame kind; and the herb, that periſhes with the {cafon, clothes 
the fields with the ſame livery againſt the next: that brute matter, in- 
ert, and inſenſible, ſhould be framed ſo as to pertorm ſuch wonders, 
ſhews wiſdom, and power, far beyond the comprehenſion of the moſt 
perfect man. „5 33 
The action of the material powers in this ſyſtem upon the orga- 
nized body of a plant preſerves, and propagates it; its roots ſhoot 
out into the ſoil where it grows, there it finds abundant aliment for 
perfecting its trunk, and preparing its ſceas, and thoſe ſeeds are drop- 
ped where they meet the like encouragement; but it is not ſo with 
animals; the moſt perfect of the kind, left to the direction of material 
we mechanical powers only, muſt periſh without rearing any ſuc- 
ceſſion. 3 > 
Vegetables and animals are fo far fimilar, that both require conſtant 
ſupplies ot freſh juices; but in this they differ, that nature mechani- 
cally reaches to the one the ſupply it wants, whereas the other muſt, 
by ſome act of its own, find and Fa it; and there fore in anin al”, 
ö 1 | be · 


It is impoſſible to examine the ſtructure of the moſt 
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3 
befides matter and mechaniſm, there is an active principle; ſomewhat, 
of which we have no conception or knowledge but by its effects, that 
ends, prepares, and takes in proper nouriſhment, and determines to 
che propagation, and preſervation of its own ſpecies. 1 5 

By what ſort of mechaniſm this principle acts on, or is affected by, 


che meer matter to which it is join'd, we cannot at all conceive; but 


this we ſec,” that it calls all the brute animal creation to thoſe acts that 
are neceſſary for ſelf-preſervation, and propagating the ſpecies; each 
claſs of animals is highly induſtrious to compaſs theſe ends; and, it 


we may judge by what we feel tranſacting in the brute part of our- 


ſelyes, there is in them a ſtrong deſire to do thoſe acts that arc neceſ- 


 fary for the ſupport of themſelves, and a very ſenſible pleaſure at- 


tending the gratification of that deſire. 


j 1 2 ; 
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'* It does not 2 to us that plants are ſenſible of pleaſure or pain, 


Whereas animals we know are affected by both. To a plant it is in- 


_ Uifferent whether it is ſupported or not, but to an animal it is not ſo; 
it raſtes felicity in receiving the neceſſary ſupplies, and languiſhes un- 
der ant; the pleaſure it receives in feeding is the motive to look for 


food, and it is bribed to ſupport itſelf by the happineſs it meets with 
in taking in its nouriſhment; what the plant does neceſſarily, the ani- 


mal does from choice, and is highly rewarded, by the pleaſure it re- 


geives, for every act of its duty in preſerving itſelf, and propagating. 
Wo can give attention to this ceconomy, and at the fame time reflect 


on che profule ſupply that nature every where affords, for the ſupport of 
the infinite numbers of animals, of different kinds, that ſwarm upon this 
Globe, without concluding, that overflowing goodneſs and benevolence 


s an attribute of the infinitely wiſe, and powerful, Author of Nature? 
In looking over the whole animal creation, one ſecs infinite varie- 
ty of inſtincts, and talents, ſome approaching nearer, ſome more re- 


mote from, thoſe diſpoſitions that are to be met with in man, but all 
tending to the preſervation of the creature poſſeſt of them; but it docs 
not appear to us that the ſagacity, or diſcerning, of the Brute goes a- 


ny further than to its own immediate preſervation, and promoting 


hat its inſtin leads it to; in this conſiſts the brute's felicity, it ſeems 


tbe the meaſure of its underſtanding, from which it never ſwerves. 


When Man turns his eyes inwards, upon himſelf, he ſees in him- 


{elf the brute in great perfection, ſimilar calls to preſerve life, and to 


1 ropigare the ſpecies, and ſimilar gratifications for obeying thoſe calls; 
9 then he feels ſomewhat in himſelf more noble; ſomewhat that 


diſtinguiſhes him from all the reſt of the animal creation, that falls 
within his knowledge; he is conſcious of reflection; he can compli- 
Eare Ideas, and compare them together; he can diſcover the relations 


of things; he can perceive the beauty, the order, the harmony of the 


kreation; he can, in the creatures, ſee the power, the wiſdom, and 

*the goodneſs of the Creator; he finds in himſelf an unſatiable thirſt 

after ſomewhat that has no connection with the body, after know- 
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ledge | 


; know, the excellency of the Creator. 
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. ledge; a ſtrong deſire to contemplate, a diſpoſition to admire, and 
to imitate perfection; a natural propenſity to gratitude, and thank- 


fulneſs for favours; and, when he carries his thoughts to the foun- 
tain of all wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, the Author of the creation, 


à fulneſs of heart that breaks out in gladneſs, and adoration, 


When Man conſiders that he alone, of all the animal creation, has 
got eyes to ſee the beauty, and excellency of the Univerſe ; that he 
alone has got an underſtanding to diſcover the perfection of the Crea- 
ror in his works; that he alone has got a ſoul fitted to admire, to a. 
dore, and to rejoice in the goodneſs, and perfection of his Maker, 
talents unneceſlary for preſerving his life, or propagating the ſpecies, 


but ralents that qualify him for enjoying a much more permanent, 
and exalted kind of felicity than the other animals ſeem capable of re- 
liſhing: Can he doubt that thoſe eyes, this underſtanding, and that 
diſpoſition of mind, was given him to fic him for ſeeing, admiring, 


and adoring the fountain of all goodneſs and being? Can he que- 
ſtion that the doing ſo is indiſpenſably his duty, as it would be his 


Felicity? and can he imagine he anſwers the end of his creation, if, 
neglecting this care of thoſe talents, he give himſelf wholly up to 
purſue thoſe pleaſures that are common to him with the brutes. 


The brutal appetites, and enjoyments, are nicely proportioned to 
their ends, the preſervation, and propagation of the animal; the ap. 


petites call regularly for what is neceſſary, and are herce, in propor- 


tion as the want is great; when the want is ſupplied, the defire cea- 
ſes; excels ſatiates, palls the appetite, and diſorders the Machine. 
It is not fo with the mental purſuits, and pleaſures; the mind is 
abſolutely inſatiable; the more it knows, the keener it thirſts after 
knowledge; its deſires are endleſs, and the object infinite. 
Beſides the power of e Man has the faculty of communica- 
ting by ſpeech, and recording his thoughts. The obſervation of each 


individual, and within the compaſs of a ſhort life, could not go very 


far in ſcience; but we are ſo made, that each may be helped by the 
diſcoveries of each other; the deſire of communicating knowledge is 
almoſt as ſtrong as the deſire to know ; and, as the end of the capaci- 
ty to know is manifeſtly ro diſcover the excellency of the Creator in 
his works, that the Man may be filled with admiration, and acknow- 


ledgment, it is impoſſible to doubt that the end of the faculty of 
ſpeech is to expreſs, and to communicate to each other, what we ſe- 


verally diſcover, to enlarge our ideas of the divine perfections, and 


to join in expreſſions of acknowledgment, and praiſe. 


It is not ſo with the Brute; that is made to ſhew, and not to 


One difference there is, highly remarkable, between the meer ani. 


mal, and the rational creature; Nature produces, ſpontaneous, all that 


is neceſſary for the brute; whereas ſome arr, beſides induſtry, is neceſ- 
fary ro make what nature furniſhes uſeful, and comfortable, to man. 
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The brute is clothed by Nature; the earth uncultivated produces the 


herb; the ſeed the berry that is fit for its nutriment; raw meat ſuits 
the ſtomach of the carnivorous, nor is there any occaſion for cookery, 
or dreſs: but it is otherwiſe with Man; tho? Nature furniſh abun- 


dantly the materials, yet skill, and induſtry, is neceſſary to fit them for 


his ule. By much the greateſt part of the Globe would be uninhabi- 


ted, if induſtry did not furniſh clothing; grains mult be raiſed; the 


juice of grapes and fruits muſt be fermented, and meat muſt be pre- 
pared for the ſtomach before Man can make uſe of it. 
Becauſe Nature furniſhes abundantly for all the occaſions of the 


brute, they are each independent of the other, without connection, or 


ſociety, except in a few inſtances where inſtinct calls them to it; be- 
cauſe it is in thoſe inſtances neceſſary for the preſervation, or propa- 
gation of the ſpecies. 


But becauſe men have occaſion for the labour, the skill, the talents 


of each other, they are naturally ſocial, and dependant on each o- 
ther; they are fitted to promote the jntereſts of each other. The 
foul is ſo made, as to reap ſatisfaction from acts of beneficence, to feel 
concern from the ſufferings of its fellow-creatures, and to be knit in 


bonds of friendſhip, and alliance with ſuch as entertain the ſame ſen- 
- iments. „%%% . 

Thus Nature has made men fit for ſociety, as it has made ſociety 
neceſlary for them; but the end of making ſociety neceſſary for men 
leads to a further conſideration. No one can think that the infinitely 


wiſe, and powerful, could not have fo framed men, that Nature, a- 


lone and unaided, ſhould have ſupplied all their wants; but, if he 
had done ſo, ſolitude muſt have been the Inclination of the rational 
creature, and no more of the perfection of the Creator would have 


been known, or celebrated, than what fell within the obſervation of 
each individual. But, as eſſential wiſdom has diſpoſed man, neceſſari- 
ly, for ſociety, has provided them with proper faculties to communi- 
cate to each other their obſervations, and their ſentiments, and has 


furniſhed them with inclinations to make ſuch communications, and 
to join in acts of acknowledgment, and praiſe; it cannot be doubt- 


ed that the chief, the high, and honourable end of fitting men for ſo- 


ciety, was to advance, and propagate the knowledge of Nature, and 
. of the Author of it, and to promote and perfect that exerciſe of the 


ſoul, for which it was given to man. 


When Man ſurveys his own ſpecies, framed for the contemplation 
of the works of God, fitted for admiring, and adoring the author, and 


ſupporter; ſo contrived as to aid each other in that great deſign, and 
to contribute to one another's happineſs, not only in that, but in 
the common enjoyments of the animal life; he cannot help confide. 
ring each individual as the immediate ſervant of the Creator ; he can- 
not diſpenſe with obſerving the cloſe relation, and connection, be- 


tyeen the whole, and the neceſſary dependance each has on the _ ; 
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and of his own freewill, ro relinquith it? 


_ ( ; J 1 
And, when he recollects what pleaſure reſults to the ſoul from con» 
ciouſneſs of beneficent and merciful acts, what horror ariſes from 


the thoughts of cruelty, and injuſtice; he muſt needs ſee his duty to- 


wards his fellow. ſervants, and with thankfulneſs acknowledge the 
goodneſs of the Creator; who has annexed immediate plealure to 
each act of Duty, and joined horror to tranſgreſſion. 
view then Man in his perfect ſtate, as from the ruins ſtill remain- 
ing, we certainly know he muſt have been Bleſſed with all the en. 


joyments that give reliſh to the animal life; Diſtinguiſhed, from the 


reſt of the viſible creation, by that intelligent principle that enables 
him to ſee the infinite wiſdom, power, and goodnefs of the author 


of nature in his works; Choſen to be a witnels to the boundleſs per- 
fections of the Eternal; Poſſeſſed of an inſatiable deſire of knowledge, 


and freſh diſcoveries pouring in upon him, without ceaſing 3 Qua- 


li fied to admire, to praiſe, and to adore, and perpetual occaſions offer- 


ing themſelves for thoſe rapturous exerciſes; Placed in ſociety, with 
companions fitted for the like enjoyments, and ſo made as to pro- 
mote his felicity, under tyes of duty ro them, but duty the perfor- 
mance whereof was neceſſarily to be rewarded with pleaſure; Con- 
ſcious of the favour of his infinitely powerful, and beneficent Creator, 
and therefore bleſſed in the exerciſe of perpetual thankfulneſs : View 
man, I ſay, in this light, and ſay whether imagination can ſuggeſt to 
itſelf a ſtate of higher felicity, or conceive how man came by choice, 


Such was man! but view him in his preſent condition, and you 


| fee a creature ſtill poſſeſſed of all thoſe qualities that fitted him for ſee- 


ing and enjoying the chief good, with ſupreme delight; but you ſee 
thoſe Talents monſtrouſly and miſchievouſly employed; thole eyes, 
and that underſtanding, that were given to perceive with tranſport 
the perfections of the Creator in his works, are now no more em- 


 ployed in that glorious ſervice; the heart, and the deſire, that pant- 
ed after, and rejoiced in the favour and protection of the fountain of 


goodneſs, have ceaſed to act upon that object; all the mental powers, 
all the ſprings of the heart, are ſtill at work in ſearch of felicity ; but 
they ſeek for it where no real good is to be found, and contribute 


to the real miſery of unfortunate man. The ſovereign good neglect- 


ed, all thoſe talents, that were given for diſcovering and enjoying it, 


are turned to the improvement of thoſe pleaſures that man has in 
common with the brutes. The skill and induſtry of that intelligent 
creature, are occupied in purſuing the pratifications of the brutal ap- 


petites; and, in ſo doing, weaken and diſable even thoſe appetites 
from anſwering their real uſes; or are employed in finding, and lay- 

ing up means for ſuch beaſtly gratifications. In the place of ſocial 
affection and benevolence to mankind, malice, envy, fraud, rapine, 
murder prevail; in the place of God, love chuſes Self for its object. 
Knowledge, if looked after, is ſought to gratify a vain, an uſelels cu. 


rioſity, 


1 


riofity, but not to lead to the ſource of knowledge, and life; in 
ſhort, rebel to God, man ſets up the vileſt of his creatures in his 
room, and employs thoſe faculties that were given for the ſervice and 


e enjoyment of the Eternal, in purſuits infinitely diſnonourable, and of- 


fenſiye. . e 5 
In this diſtreſſed, this frightful condition, human nature can hard- 
ly bear looking in upon itſelf: the crime, as well as the folly, is fo 
monſtrous, that ſerious reflection on it muſt ſour all the filly enjoy- 
ments that men amuſe themſelves with, and create apprehenſions 
which, without ſome foundation for hopes, would be abſolutely in- 
tolerable; and therefore mankind, to avoid reflections ſo very diſa- 
grecable, ſuffer the active principle, intended to lead to God, to car- 
ry them away from one brutiſh purſuit to another: if any beam of 
light, darting in upon their ſoul, ſhould ſhew them their duty, they 
ſhut it out, becauſe it points out the forfeit; and, becauſe the ama- 
Zing long · ſuffering, and Fm" of the Deity, delays deſerved pu- 
niſhment, unhappy mortals are ready to harden themſelves into a be» 
lief, that there is no God to be offended at their treaſon, or to flat- 
ter chemſelves with hopes, that, as they live like brutes, they ſhall dic 
like brutes, and by ceaſing to be, eſcape vengeance. 


\ ___ Such is the depraved ſtate of wretched mankind ! and ſuch the per- 


verſe turn of thoſe whoſe minds are fo debauched with brutal plea- 
ſures, as to like the beaſtly ſtate in which they are. But they, in whom 
the image of God is not altogether defaced, who entertain honour- 
able notions of the ſupreme Goodneſs, who ſee with wonder the long- 
ſuffering and forbearance of the infinitely Juſt, and who cannot con- 

ceive, that Eſſential Juſtice could diſpenſe with vengeance for a mo- 
ment, if ſome conſideration of infinite value did not interpoſe, are 
wang to entertain hopes that ſome ranſom may have been found for 

the offence of mankind, ſome expedient provided, by the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God, for obliterating their crimes, and reſtoring 
them to the favour and protection of the Eternal; and to have thoſe 
hopes confirmed, and improved into a well -· grounded and certain be- 


8 lief, is the chief object of their wiſhes, as it would be the only ſolid 


foundation of their happineſs. N : LE 
| Whoever has the fainteſt glimpſe of ſuch hopes, if he acts rational- 
ly, will not ceaſe enquiring, with the utmoſt earneſtneſs and accu» 
racy, till he diſcover whether there is any juſt foundation for them, 
or no; he will conſult nature, he will examine authorities, and will 


be equally ſollicitous not to admit inſufficient, as he will be not to re- 


ject ſufficient, evidence. | es : 
In ſuch an enquiry, beginning with the natural light ſtill rewain- 
ing unextinguiſhed, and carefully ſeparating what does, from what 
does not flow from it; examining the notions commonly received a+ 
bout the Deity, and comparing them with the DiRates of reaſon, ma» 
ny propoſitions will appear demonſtratively true: for — 

| _ | I. That 
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is deducible from nature. 


6 


I. That the Deity i is - Wilkie powerful, good, and inclligent 


| 2 
2. That the Deity is merciful, ſo as to pardon ſin, and to be re · 


concileable to ſi inners, is not deducible from nature. 


That the Deity is poſſeſſed of qualities like to thoſe in the ſoul 


of man, ſuch as lo en anger, compaſſion, 1s not deducible from 
nature. | 


4. That there is a plurality of Perſons i in the Deity, is not Aa- 


cible from nature. 


5. That man's fin, upon atonement, is to be pardoned; and he 


reconciled to the Deity, is not deducible from nature. 6 


6. That the ſufferings of a man, to whom one of the Perſons of 


the Deity was to be joined, was to be that atonement; is not de- 
ducible from nature. 


7. That the effect of this atonement and reconciliation, was. to, 


give all mankind a right to approach, and rely on the protection 
and beneficence of a placated Deity, is not deducible from nature. 


8. That the Deity, thus appeaſcd, is delighted in Prayers. and 


: praiſes, is not deducible from nature. 


9. That there is a correſpondence between che fouls of men and 


the Deity, is not deducible from nature. 


10. That the prayers of men are acceptable to the Deiry, hand; 
and anſwered, through the interceſſion of that Perſon whoſe ſut- 


ferings atoned for fin, i is not deducible from nature. 


If then theſe things concerning the Deity, ads man's 3 are true, | 


and of abſolute neceſſity to be known to man, tor, his comfort, and 
towards enabling him to perform any acceptable duty to his Creator, 
his knowledge muſt come by revelation, and that knowledge muſt be 
kept up by inſtitutions or records. 


1. That there is ſuch a thing as right and wrong, may, and muſt 

be known, without revelation. 1 
2. That right muſt be attended with reward, and wrong with 

puniſhment, is known without revelation. ; 

3. Thar therefore there muſt be a future ſtate, for rewards and 


: puniſhments, muſt be known withour revelation. 


4. That man is in a depraved ſtate, at enmity with the Deity, is, 


known without revelation; and muſt have been known lo ſoon as 
that ſtare of enmity began. 


In this depraved ſtate, man, attentive to 5 own drcumfiane ces, 
muſt have been in a condition infinitely wretched, the object of the 
juſt. indignation of the Almighty, here and hereafter; helpleſs, and 
hopeleſs, becaule 1 no defence againſt oltended juſtice; z and muſt have 
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(10 
continued incapable of hope, or comfort, or of attempting any means 
of placating, or of obtaining the protection of the Deity, unleſs the 
mercy of God, and his acceptance of the atonement provided, had 
been revealed to him, with evidence of the authority of that revela- 
tion, ſo convincing as to gain abſolute belief; this, and nothing leſs, 
could render life tolerable. 


1. We know certainly that all men are, and from the earlieſt 
ages have been, in a ſtate of enmity and corruption. a 
2. That men now have, and from the earlieſt times have had, 
comfort from a perſuaſion of mercy and forgiveneſs from God, 
contrary to reaſon, and the ſtrongeſt evidence which from thence 
can reſult. _ 2 1 1 Z 
3. Thar the whole world, from the earlieſt times, uſed nearly the 
fame rites, ceremonies, and inſtitutions religious, for placating 
the Deity, averting wrath, procuring favour, returning thanks, by 
Sacrifice, Burnt-offerings, Blood; means that, in nature, have no 
ſort of connection with the end propoſed, and therefore could not 
poſſibly have had their origin from reaſon, or natural light. 


And, as this belief, and theſe religious obſervances, prevailed over 
all mankind, without any ſupport from, but rather contrary to rea- 
ſon, it is a juſt concluſion, that the authority for ſuch a belief, and 
ſuch obſervances, muſt have been exceeding high and ſtrong; and 
man cannot think of any ſufficient authority to have produced that u- 
niverſal faith, ſhort of divine Revelation 
The doctrine of remiſſion of fins, and expiation by blood, is, till 
the ſecret is explained by revelation, ſo deſtitute of any foundation 
in reaſon, and apparently ſo contrary to it, that no Reaſoner could e- 
ver have thought of it; and, if he had, no one could have given cre- 
dit to it, without ſome convincing proof for the authority of that do- 
ctrine, which, as has been ſaid, could not poſſibly have been from 
reaſon. The univerſal reception then of that doctrine, is a demon- 
ſtration, in its own kind, that it had a divine authority. N 
lf the Deity had determined to 3 man, by and through an In- 
terceſſor, and upon ſatisfaction, that would not have anſwered the 
end; without man were acquainted with, and believed it, he would 
remain in the ſame gloomy ſtate of deſpair, without the leaſt glimpſe 
of hopes, or encouragement to pray, to praiſe, to love, or to rejoice 
in the mercy and — of God; which would have left him a 


rey to his terrors and his luſts, and muſt have determined him to 
ave ſhut out all thoughts of the Deity. For nothing could poſſibly 
determine man to hope, to pray, to praiſe, to ſerve, to rejoice in 
the protection of the Deity, but a firm conviction and belief that 
God was placated, would forgive, and protect, and was pleaſed with 


If 


ſervices. 


a ("TT 
f then it was the intention of God to pardon man, to reſtore him 


to a capacity of {crying him, to reclaim him from his ſinful ſtate, to 
encourage him to love, fear, and ſerve his Creator; it was abſolute- 


ly neceſſary, towards that deſign, to acquaint man with his intenti- 


ons, to give ſuch proof of thoſe intentions, as ſhould convince, and 
throughly perſuade thoſe to whom the revelation was made, and to 
preſerve ſuch evidence of that revelation to mankind, as mould be 
ſufficient to ſupport their faith and hope. „„ i 
The loweſt degree of faith that can poſſibly be ſufficient to quiet 
the ſoul of man, and to reſtore him to a capacity of ſerving comfort- 
ably his God, and truſting to his favour and protection, is a firm con- 
viction that God is placable, and will pardon upon repentance, and 
rotect. FVV | 
: Whatever degree of evidence or revelation fixed this in man's mind, 
reſtored him quiet, and a poſlibility of endeavouring to gain the fa- 


vour of God; and, ſuppoſing the belief abſolute, muſt determine the : 


man ſo believing, to ſeek and ſerve God, to the belt of his ability and 


underſtanding. 55 5 5 h 
They to . FR the merciful intentions of God have been the moſt 
fully revealed, and to whom the evidence of that revelation has the 
moſt diſtin&ly appeared, are in a much happier condition, and have 
many more incentives and helps to piety and devotion, than thoſe who 


have juſt light enough to know that God is merciful, and to believe 


that he will pardon, upon repentance, and a hearty converſion of the 


deſire of the foul towards him. But, if the belief of the latter is total 


and abſolute, it may change his heart, and his courte of lite, and bring 


him within the favour and Protection of his God. Hence faith, o 
much prized in the old and new Teſtament; not that faich, as ſuch, 


is of value, but becauſe where it truly is, it mutt produce a change of 
ſoul, and obedience. No man, who verily believes any fruit to be 


poiſon, will taſte it; and let any man who knowingly ſins, ſay what 
he will, he has not faith, when he ſo acts. | : ED 
As this belief is abſolutely necelſary to all mankind, and muſt have 


been intended to reach them all, the evidence for inducing it, muſt _ 
be of that nature as to accommodate it ſelf ro all ſpecies of men. 


There mult be that fort of evidence that leads the vulgar, the unthink- 
ing, the illiterate; and there muſt be alſo ſuch proof as thail deter. 


mine the ingenious, the inquiſitive, the learned. 


. 


By much the greateſt part of mankind have 1:0 other evidence for 
this belief, than general received opinion; what has been held by 


their fathers, and all their acquaintance, paſſes for truth, and produ- 


ces reſolutions and actions. 6 „„ VVV 
It is impoſlible to believe any thing more firmly, than the vulgar 
do, that the Earth ſtands ſtill, and that the Sun moves round: a belief 


as general, and as abſolute, of the facts revealed for the comfort and 
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| G of mankind, would produce a conduct very different from 


yhar we ſee. 

Where the common opinions about the devil, witches, witchcraft, 
ec. prevail, the belief is tranſmitted to poſterity, and the children 
doubt as little as the fathets did. 

If theſe things were true, and capable of demonſtration, the r 
would believe, not becauſe oſ the demonſtration, which they have 
Hot leiſure, or learning, or capacity to enter into, but becauſe of the 


fixed opinions of others, from whom they learn. 


For as they are not true, nay ſome of them demonſtratively falſe, 

the vulgar belicve them, becauſe they are not qualified to examine the 
Uemonſtration. 

8. But if there is not ſuch e as is fit to fatisfy the learned and 


the inquiſitive, it cannot produce belief in them; and the vulgar opi- 
| Hion cannor be of long continuance, where the learned and the in- 


quiſiti tive declare againſt it. 

The evidence therefore attending revelation ought to be ſuch as 

Was fit to create and continue a very firm and general belief, and o- 
inion, amongſt the groſs of mankind; and to conquer, and anſwer 


the doubts ant ſcruples of the inquiſit tive and the learned. 

That the firſt publication of the mercitul intentions of God to men, 
and the declaration of fo much as he thought fit to reveal concerning 
himſelf, and what was to be done and believed, was attended with 
ſufficient evidence to ſupport the authority of the revelation, cannot 


be doubted, becauſe the deſign was to gain belief. 


And if, in every ſucceeding age, the ſame publication had been 


made, with the like evidence, there i is no doubt we (ſhould have no 


| inbeliever. 


But, in fact, we ſee it has not pleated God to repeat, in this man. 


ner, the evidence of his revelation. 
Nor is the not repeating the evidence, to ſatisfy the curioſi ity off im- 


ertinent and preſumptuous oojectors, who meaſure che conduct of 
the Deity by their own vain imaginations, any juſt cauſe of doubting 
the original revelation, if the proofs of that reyelation are ſufficient 


to induce belief. 
God could have prevented man's ſinning originally; 3 he could have 
petored him abſolutely to his priſtine ſtate; and he could have con- 


inued ſtanding and pepetual obvious miracles, for confirming reve- 


lation; but he has done neither of theſe. And, though no other an- 


ſwer could be given to the queſtion, why has he not? but that ir has 


not ſujred his wiſe ſcheme, for the government of his Grace to mans 


it is beyond all doubt ſufficient. 
If it was the ſcheme of the Deity; 
Ta create man perfect, with a capacity of retaining that perfuſion, 


or of falling from it, which we call liberty, without interpoſing fur- 
cher, to determine him cither to the one, or to the other; 3. 


To 
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ing the moſt feaſible means for continuing the belief of that revela- 


To reſtore him to a capacity of regaining happineſs, by publiſhing 
means of ſalvation, with divine or ſupernatural evidence, and appoint- 


tion, without farther interpoſing, 'till the ill ute of the free will, or 
liberty of man, made farther interpoſition neceſſary; and 0 
To diſplay omnipotent power, or remarkable events, when the no- 
table defection of mankind made it neceſſary, in order to confirm or 
reſtore the revelation, at that time, and to produce ſtill ſtronger and 
ſtronger evidence for it, to ſucceeding generations; who dare pre- 
{ume to find fault with ſuch economy ? „„ 
Who can tell what wiſe ends the Deity may have to anſwer b 
ſhewing, in the ſeveral ſtages of the world, and under the different 
degrees of light and information, what uſe the heart of man was to 
make of free will, and of the mercy of God offered? . 
It it was the intention of the Deity to reveal to man the method of 


Salvation; That a Saviour was to come in the fleſh, by his death and 


ſuffering to atone for ſin; and that the Saviour, having aboliſhed ſin 
by his ſufferings, was to become interceſſor for man, to reconcile 
him to the Deity, and produce communication between them; no 


doubt this might be, by convincing evidence, intimated and publiſh. 


ed at firſt: and the queſtion is, What would be the moſt proper me- 
thod for continuing to poſterity the belief of the truth ſo revealed? _ 
lt does not appear that, in the earlieſt times, writing by letters, 
or recording facts any other vay, chan by emblematical or hierogly- 
phical repreſentations, was known or in uſe. = „ 


And, it writing by letters had been in uſe, ſuch writing, to prove TY 


o 


it of divine authority to ſucceeding generations, would require ev» _ 


n,; : . 
Tradition ſurely was one way; but that, without other help, not _ 
very certain, and liable to infinite miſtakes; as well as the authority 
of it, for that reaſon, liable to doubt. V „ 
But, if to Tradition was added certain conſtant, ritual, and em. 
blematical obſervances, at fixed times, for ever to be continued and 
endure; then, in proportion as the emblems were expreſſive, and u- 
niverſally received, the memory and belief of the matter repreſented 
wore remain diſtinct and ſtrong, and the end of recording be ob- 
rained. g „% gas 55 
Anniverſary, monthly, weekly days obſerved, preſetve freſh the 
memory at ff 
If therefore it was the command of God, that to keep in mind the 
revelation that a Saviour, the firſt-born of a woman, ſhould die for 
the ſins of men, ſhould by his blood atone, and become Interceſſor 
for mankind, Man ſhould kill a kid, or a lamb, ſhed its blood, 
ſprinkle the blood towards the ſame place which the Deity directed 
to be emblemarical of the place of its refidence, chooſing a perfect, 
unſpotted male, as the emblem of the ſuffering Savipur, and a per- 
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(T3 7 
fect firſt-born amongſt men, as the emblem of the firſt. born, the In. 
terceſſor; and, if this emblematical act was to be repeated once, or 
oftner, every year, on a ſtated day; once every moon, on the firſt 
day; once every week, on the ſeventh day; and twice every day, 


morning and evening; and if, on thoſe occaſions, men were in the 
| emblems to ſee, with ſorrow, the repreſentation of the blood they 


forfeired, and, with joy, to entertain the hopes of mercy through 


that blood, which the blood of the beaſt ſacrificed repreſented; and 


to believe that God, on thoſe occaſions, was willing to hear their 


prayers, and reccive their praiſes: the invention of man cannot deviſe 
any other method, ſo likely to preſerve and perpetuate the know- 
| ledge and belief of a revelation, fo neceſſary ro mankind. _ 
Men, indeed, might err, after a courſe of generations, in the ex- 
_ poſition and application of thoſe emblems, and emblematical actions; 
and, when the true ſenſe and intention of them was varied, or in 
any degree loſt, imagination would ſuggeſt other, and different, nay 


even falſe meanings; but, ſo long as the obſervance remained, a be- 
lief of placating the Deity by blood muſt remain: which belief is, of 
all others, the moſt unreaſonable, except as it is explained, by the 
original, and only true ſenſe and meaning, of the emblems and in- 
ſtitutions. 1 VU + 


Thus what was intended by the prieſts interceſſory office, was 
_ Joſt, though officiating by a prieſt remained; what was intended by 
the firſt-born's being to diſcharge the prieſtly office, was forgot, long 
before men ceaſed to look upon the right of prieſthood to be in the 
firſt· born; what was intended by ſacrificing a perfect Mark, was 

loſt, whilſt great accuracy was employed to take care that nothing 
but what was perfect ſhould be ſacrificed; nay, ſuch was the weak- 


neſs of mankind, that they forgot the blood ſhed was typical and em- 
blematical only, and imagined a real vertue in it, than which no- 


thing could be more abſurd: but ſtill they continued with the great- 


eſt zeal to make uſe of ſacrifice, to believe it a mean of atoning for 


ſins, of averting puniſhments, of procuring favours from the Deity; 


they thought Sacrifices made their prayers and praiſes acceptable, 
that there was ſomething ſacred in it, that it bound contracts and co- 


venants of all kinds, and that the Deity expected and required ſacri- 
ce of them, and would be highly offended if that ſervice was diſcon- 


tinuec. 


So that, notwithſtanding all the errors, wandrings, and falſe ima- 
ginations of mankind, they ſtill retained, by this EMBLEMATICAL Ix- 
SrTrrurlod, a ſtrong belief that the Deity was placable, and that fins 
were forgiveable; which left it poſſible for them to hope, and to 
endeavour to gain the divine favour, and conſequently to love and 
ſerve the Deity. And the perpetual and univerſal uſe of ſacrifice, 


with particular rites, and under particular obſervances, after the o- 
ina meaning and intention of them was loſt, is a proof, not only 


7 


of 


of their divine origin, but alſo of the reality of that Sacrifice, which 


* 


The original and primary ule of ſacrifice, and of all other religious 
inſtitutions, was commemorative of the original revelation, a ſort of 
daily MEMORIAL, or Record of what God declared, and man believed 
and hoped. But, as the declaration of God regarded a future event, 


thoſe emblems were intended to repreſent. 


every one, almoſt, of thoſe inſtitutions and emblematical ordinances, 
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mult be looked upon alſo as prophetick; which, when the event pre- 
dicted happened, proves a demonſtration, much abore what HuUMas 


ITY could invent, of the Divinity of the IN8TITU110N, and of the 
certainty of the hopes and belief founded on that event. | 


Beſides the original intention of being commemorative and predi - 
ctive, there was a very uſeful deſign in the annual, monthly, weekly, 


and daily Services, to give men frequent occaſions of ſearching into 
themſelves, as in the preſence of the Deity, of confeſſing, worſhip- 
ping, and adoring ; and fo reforming, and preſerving their minds from 


folly. This, in time, they miſtook for the chief end, forgetting the 
chief end almoſt entirely; and at laſt, they greatly corrupted even the 
ſecondary defign, imagining that there was merit in the ſacrifice, as 
ſuch; that the Deity loved facrifice, and expected it, as a tribute that 
was due: tho? God never required Sacrifice (it is in this ſenſe the Scri- 
pture fays ſo) for his own ſake, as one may ſay, but inſtituted it for 
the ſake of men, as a memorial to keep in mind what he had reveal - 

ed. Ie this end was the frequency, as well as to give frequent op- 

portunities of worſhip, the true ſervice of the heart, and reflection, 


which vain man almoſt entirely forgot. VV 
As the antiquity, and univerſality of ſacrifice, notwithſtanding the 


various corruptions, with which, by the imaginations of men, it was 


infected, is a proof of its divine original; fo is the ridiculous PoLy- 


THEISM of antiquity, evidence, in ſome degree, of a plurality of PER» 
SONS in the Deity; as the opinion, in all appearance, muſt have flow» 
ed from ſome revelation, or inſtitution, for preſerving the memory 

and knowledge of that revelation. VVV 
Nothing is more remote from any foundation in reaſon than the 
doctrine of the Trinity; and therefore it is a fair concluſion, that it 
muſt be owing to REvELATION, real or ſuppoſed. n. 

As inconſiſtent as the TRI xi rv ſeems to be with reaſon, Polytheiſin 

is no leſs ſo; all nature ſpeaks ſor Oxk Deity, and even the doctrine 


of the TRIxITT ſuppoſes it. 


And yet in almoſt all the antient nations we find Polythciſm eſta- 


bliſhed; they had a plural to the noun Gop: nay, the eldeſt of all 


languages, the Hebrew, uſes almoſt always the plural noun ELomm, 
when ſpeaking of the Deity, frequently joined with ſingular verbs, 
choꝰ the Scripture, the only book extant in that language, takes care 
to let us know that this plural EL ohu“ is but one Deity, „ 
Now, as the knowledge of the TaINI Ir, if true, muſt be had by 
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8 
RtvzLation, and not by Reason, if the Deity was pleaſed to diſcloſe 
| fo much of 3Ts own nature to mankind, IT muſt do it by referring 
to ideas taken from natural things; and, if the knowledge of that dil- 
covery was to be recorded, whilſt Hieroglyphical or emblematical was 
the only WRITING, there muſt be a conjunction of three Emblems in 


one, to repreſent what was intended: Such conjunctions, by Egyptian 


and other monuments yet extant, appear to have been very frequent 


in earlier times, and very probably owed their origin to the lawful 
emblems firſt propoſed by the Deity; and the word in the Hebrew 


uſed to ſignify the IMAGE or Repreſentation of the Deity, carried a. 

bout as an Ipor, is plural alſo [TERAPHTM] tho? relating only to one 
image or idol, Cs > CCC 
e N of man, however, as in the caſe of ſacrifice, drop- 


ping the only rational thing, the Unity, made uſe of the plurality of 


Perlons in the one Deity, to coin a plurality of Deities; and, by re- 
taining that notion againſt all reaſon, gives ground to conclude that 
it muſt have flowed from ſome very high, though miſtaken original; 


and to enquire what the fountain of ſo extraordinary an opinion may 


have been. . Oy 5 3 | 
As the imagination of man, proceeding from one miſtake to ano- 
ther, muſt, at laſt, have oblitcrated the Knowledge of all REEL A- 


i 


TION, notwithſtanding the wiſeſt precaution to prelerve it; it beho- 
ved the Deity, perſiſting ſtedfaſt in the purpoſe of mercy to mankind, 
to renew that REVELATION from time to time, and to rectify abuſes 


with fuch authority, for the renewal and rectification, as was ſuffi» 
_ cient evidence of the truth of what was revealed; and, if that merci- 


ful and perfect Being was to ſhut up all REveratION, and to ceaſe 
from farther interpoſition by extraordinary appearances amongſt men, 
it behoved him to make the REVELATION ſo compleat, and to leave 


it ſo fixed and unalterable, and attended with ſuch Evidence for the 
truth of it, as ſhould leave no further room for error or doubt, a- 
mongſt thoſe who, with reſpectful hearts to the Deity, ſought after 
the truth, 5 . e 


Tho? it is extremely obvious, that ſuch a ReveLaTION and RECTI- 


' FICATION muſt have been; vet ſeek for it amongſt all the monuments, 
the wiſdom, the records of the heathen world, and you ſhall ſeek in 
vain; nothing but vanity and madneſs. The wiſeſt of them, at leaſt 


of thoſe that have come to our hands, ſeem to have known little of 
Max's fallen, deſperate ſtate, and appear to have (when they turn'd 
their thoughts to Religion) known nothing further than a parcel of 


the lyes and forgeries of their Prieſts. 


So that, if any of the ancient Heathens wrote before their Reve- 


| LATION was totally corrupted, it is loſt, having been neglected by 


their ſucceſſors, who did not underſtand what it meant. | 
But in looking over Mankind, as they are at this day, we find a 
Narton in very particular circumſtances, diſtinguiſhed from all the 


People 


- 


/ 


(37. 
People that are, or ever perhaps were upon the face of the earth; the 
CHILDREN, as they believe, of one Man; Profeſſing a Religion dif- 

- ferent from that of all the Nations that now are ſcattered up and 

down the whole earth; Without dominion, powet, or property any 
wherez Tenacious, to death, of their own Religion and Opinions 
for that reaſon deſpiſed, hated, oppretted and perſecuted; and yet, 
ſubſiſting in ſo prodigious numbers, that, wete they to be brought 
together, they would prove a mighty People. 

Examining the hiſtory of this People, {i mean the Fews) we find 

they were very Powerful about 2000 years ago; Poſſeſſed of a coun- 

try, their own, and called by their own Name; in the full Exerciſe 


of a Religion, with Ceremonies, and Services peculiar to themſelves; 
in a firm Belief, derived from their holy Books, which they held to be 
REVELATION, that ſome very extraordinary Perſon, of their blood and 


kindred, ſhould then atiſe, who ſhould deliver them from all their 


Enemies, and ſer up a Kingdom above all the Kingdoms of the earth. 


We find ſome time after, that, encouraged by this opinion, they 
quarrelled with the Remans; and, after the moſt obſtinate defence 
that ever people made, were utterly overthrown, their City and 


Temple deſtroyed, and thoſe that eſcaped the ſword, ſcattered up and = 


down over the face of the earth. „„ e 
We find that the particularity of their Faith and Service, the di- 


ſtinction that ſubſiſted between them and other Nations, and the ſe- | 


ditiouſneſs and mutiny of their deportment, founded on the perfua- 


ſion of a great DELIVERER to come, brought total diſſipation upon 


them; ſo that they became every where the object of ſevere laws and 
ill uſage, | | | | 8 


And we find, neverthelels, that for near 1700 years they have re- 


. mained, under all theſe diſtreſſes and difficultics, a People diſtinct fromm | 


thoſe they live amongſt, tenacious of their own Religion and obſer= 
vances, not to be bribed or frightned from them, and fully convin- 
ced their Religion is immediately from God, and that the great DELt- 
VERER, for them, is ſtil] ro comm. I. | 1 
A Circumſtance ſo very ſingular calls for extraordinary attention. 
Of the many Nations and Kindreds famous for Proweſs, for laws, for 
religious Opinions, is there any thar remained, that preſerved their 


Name after a Conqueſt? Did not all mix and blend themſelves with {| 


the Conqueror? Of all the Religions, that ever have been, did any 
Nick ſo cloſe to the profeſſion of it, that, for a ſeries of Ages, they 
did not forſake it for the Religion of the Country they became ſub- 
jects of; that infamy and oppreſſion could not drive them from it, 
but rather rivetted them the ſtronger in it 
And this is ſtill the more amazing, That the Religion they hold is 


of all others the moſt abſurd, as they underſtand it; and that the * 


hope they entertain are, undoubtedly, chimerical and falſe. 1 
Enquire of this People, and a find their Faith is founded 
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on a Book, which contains their Law, ſaid to have come immediately wht 
from God, the HisToxy of this Natien, and certain Hymns, and ſac 


ProPHECIES, all which they firmly believe to have been written by the 
divine Inſpiration, and to contain the WILL, and Worp of God. 
This Book they entertain with the higheſt eſteem, and preſerve with 
ſuch ſcrupulous exactneſs, chat there are in the Copies of it fewer va- M. 
rious readings, than in any other Book extant, that they have never 
ſuffered a various reading, how true ſoever, to enter into the text; 


and that, as fond as they are of their method of Pointing, for varying fid 
the ſound, and thereby the ſenſe in ſome degree, of the Hebrew | 
words, they have never dared to add thoſe Points to the Copies of their an 
Law read in their Synagogues, believing that ſuch an addition would th 
be a prophanation. OY er . 75 th 
Thar this Book is not fictitious, nor in any part forged to gratify „ 
the vanity of the Jews, bur, when firſt given to them, came with to 
authority ſufficient to enforce the reception of it, will appear to thoſe "M 
Who look into it, from this obſervation 3 That, throughout, the Jews 2 
are deſcribed as the vileſt, the wickedeſt of all men; They arc ſevere- ry 
ly reproved for their faults, DrzsTRUCTION is threatned, nay it is for- 
mally, and over and over again, predicted that they ſhall be confound. th 
ed, that they thall be Dark, and Blind, that the Book which they "mM 
keep ſhall be ſealed up from them, that they ſhall not underſtand, B 
and therefore ſhall be rejefted; and the Nations, at large, taken to be 0 
the People of God, in their room. 3 5 
Receiving the Book originally, with ſuch a par. Goa it, ſhews the h 
Authority was high; and preſerving it entire, without ſtriking out 0 
or altering ſuch paſſages, proves the Book was held ſacred. Not to 8 
mention, here, the argument ariſing for the authority of the Bool G 
from the exact completion of the Predictions. 8 =. 
I The fuſt curſory view of this Book muſt fill any man, who has L 
looked into all the Remains of the antient Learning, Philoſophy, and P 
Religion of the Nations with a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion in its favour: 
Amongſt all theſe, nothing but folly and impertinence is to be met t 
with; no tolerable Idea of the Deity; none of the Duty of Man, 5 
from the true motive; none at all of the chief and peculiar Felicity 1 
of the human race, in the enjoyment of the favour of Gd. 1 
Bur in this Book, from one end to the other, the Praiſes of God, "I 
deſcribed, as One Spiritual, Infinite, Eternal, Merciful, Gracious, £ 
Long-ſuffering, Fuſt, Powerful, in ſhort infinitely Perfect, are every n 
where to be met with. The Duty of Man is placed where it ought 
to be; and the Felicity of Man is deſcribed to conſiſt in the enjoy. 2 
ment of the fayour of the Deity, to be obtained by conforming to the (< 
Will of God, and yielding him the heart: This is the language, the 37 


fpicit of the whole; nothing contradictory to this, whatever vain 
men may fancy, to the contrary, from ſome ill underſtood paſlages. 
This Reflection will not be ſo prevailing with the unlearned, who, _ 


| A 
in the moſt common books ſince the Chriſtian Ara, meet with the 
moſt juſt, and at the ſame time the moſt noble, and ſublime Ideas, 
which are all, tho' they do not know ſo much, taken from the Jews 
ſacred Book : But it will be very cogent with thoſe that have read all 
the Remains of the Heathen World, prior to Chriſtianity, and who 
alone can make the compariſon, and ſce the peculiarity of the chara- 
cter of this Book, as it difters from all others, the productions of 
Men, 1 | 3 
I his Book, taken all together, ſeems intended to promote Religious 
reſpect and ſervice to the Deity; and to raiſe ſtrong hopes, and con- 
fidence of mercy and felicity. %%% 
It contains a complete ſyſtem of SACcRIFICATURE, with all the rites 
and religious obſervances thereto belonging, ſaid to be delivered to 
the Children of 1/rae! by the Deity, in the moſt ſolemn manner, by 
the hands of Moſes. „ . 22 
This Syſtem which is called the Law, or the DixEctoRy, is ſaid 
to have been publiſhed by the Deity, in a manner attended with great 
ſigns and wonders, in the preſence of ali the people, as to ſome part 
of ie; and, as to the reſt, by Moſes, to whole authority God, by ve- 
ry ſurpriſing miracles, gave credit. „ 1 85 
This Law is {aid to have been reduced into Writing by Moſes, at 


the command of God, to be for ever preſerved, and obſerved, with 


| promiſes of perpetual felicity, in caſe of obſerving, and threats of 
 BrinpDNess, and DESTRUCTION, to the whole Nation, in caſe of not 
obſerving it. . VVV 
This Law was given to the Children of 1/rae!, the Iſſue of Abra- 
ham, Iſaac, and Jacob, to each of whom it was promiſed, that out 
of their Seed ſhould ariſe That which ſhould bleſs the whole earth. 
Fhis people is faid to have been, by the immediate providence of 
God, kept diſtin& from all other Nations, till the Law was directly 
given to them; and then, by the very tenor and tendency of that 
Law, was to remain diſtin& from all other people, ſo long as their 
Nation ſubſiſted. = „%% N 
By the ſcheme of this InsT1TuT1o0N it appears, That the people were 
to be under the immediate government of the Deity; to poſſels a fruit- 
ful land, in the middle of the then beſt peopled part of the earth; 
that God was to be in a particular manner preſent with them, to be 
conſulted with, in a ſacred place (firſt in the Tabernacle, and then 
in the Temple) by ſacred Rites, and to give deciſions, and directions; 
And that, from time to time, he was to raiſe up Prophets to admo- 
niſh, rebuke, and direct. . UP 
HBeſides the Writings aſcribed to Moſes, called the Law, the Book 


contains the HisTory of the Nation from Moſes's time to their firſt. 


Captivity, for their defection from God, predicted firſt in the Law, 
and afterwards by ſucceeding Prophets. 3 D 
It contains the writings and predictions of ſeveral Prophets, an 


% 

E 

the PsaLMs, or religious Hymns of the Nation, employed in the di- 

vine Service, and compoſed by inſpired men, for the uſe of the people. 
In theſe Hymns, and other writings, a ſyſtem of the faith and hope 

of the enlightened Few: is to be met with; the true meaning and uſe 


of EMBLEMS, SymBors and Typzs is explained; errors in practice 


and opinion are reproved; the expectation of mercy and ſalvation by 


a Divine Perſon is raiſed; That Perſon is, under various repreſenta- 


_ tions, deſcribed ; The Change of the, then, preſent InNsTITUT1ON for 


a better is intimated; The BIIx DNESS, and total defection, and de- 


ſtruction of the Jews, with their State and Temple, is predicted; 


The Carr1nG into their room the Gentiles is foretold; And the time, 


for that great event, limited and deſcribed with characters and marks 


that cannot be miſtaken. 


If the Book, then, that contains all theſe things be Divine, it is plain 


that God did not leave Man without farther aſſiſtance to aid and in- 


£ 


duce his faith, after promulgation of Peace, but that he renewed the 
glad Typings; as, from the nature of the thing, ought to have been 


done. . = 
And if it ſhall appear to be true, that the manner in which he re- 
newed that Revelation has furniſhed a demonſtrarive, permanent evi- 
dence, which never needs to be renewed, of his grace and favour to 
loft Man, it calls for belief, and the higheſt acknowledgment of his 
mercy and wiſdom. 1 1 | EO 
If the hiſtory of Moſes his miracles, his communication with the 
Deity. is true, there is no Poſſibility to call in queſtion the truth of 


what he delivers. 


As the Law, and INS TITUTION founded by Moſes was to efta- 
bliſn Religion, and to make Mercy and Peace known to the whole 
Earth, the Writings aſcribed to him begin with the CREATION, and 


carry down a general account of the concerns of mankind, till the 


Election of Abraham and his Sced. 3 
The thing Moſes begins with is the CREATION of rhe Heavens and 


the EARTH by the Deity, which, tho? true to the Conviction of all 
mankind, no antient Viſe man ever found out. Here is no ridiculous 


Theogonia, no eternal Chaos, no fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, but 


a fair and a true declaration, In the beginning God created the Heavens 


and the Earth. 


He further takes notice of the Inſtitution of the Sabbath, which, 
tho? the Antients obſerved, they knew not the reaſon, or occaſion of. 


Ihe declaration of ris undiſcoyered truth gives ſtrong prepoſſeſ- 

fion in favour of the reſt. „ 
The next important thing is, that Man fell from a ſtate of Inno- 

cence. This, as has been ſaid, every living man muſt find to be true, 


upon examination; and yet none of the Wiſe, whoſe works have 


come to us, ever thought of it; nothing more certain, nothing 


more important to be attended to; nothing leſs known; but this 


| | Moſes 
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recting abuſes in the wilderneſs. 


All men, except Noah and his family. 


F 
Moſes diſtinctly relates as the cauſe, or at leaſt the occaſion, of every 
thing that followed. | „%%% 0 on 

The third thing he marks is, The confuſion, and deſperate ſtate, in 
which mankind was, upon the FALL; aſhamed of his fault, withour 
hope in the mercy of God; and therefore ſtudious to hide himſelf 


from him. This, the FaLL being true, mult neceſſarily be true too; 


and therefore we readily believe Moſes, _ 4 
The fourth thing he relates is, That God revealed his purpoſe of 


| mercy to Mankind, and thereby deliver'd them from dread, deſpair, 
and confuſion. The words, in which Moſes relates the promiſe of 


mercy, are, That the Seed of the Woman ſhould bruiſe the head of the 


| Serpent, and the Seed of the Serpent ſhould bruiſe his heel. 


Theſe words, which are all that is ſaid, do not, it is true, ſay that 


tis Seed of the Woman ſhould be ſacrificed; tho? bruiſing the heel 


looks mighty like the ſuffering of the lower, and leaſt noble, part of 


that Seed; nor do they ſay that ſacrifice, and the other obſervances 


of the Law were then jnſtituted ; but it appears plainly that, ſoon 

after, Cain and Abel oftered, and that at a ſtared or appointed time; 
it appears Noah ſacrificed, and that, in his days, Man was command- 
ed to abſtain from cating BLoop, as a thing ſacred; it appears the 


Patriarchs did fo, without any precedent, inſtitution, or command- 
ment, recorded, and that their Sacrifices were reſpected by the way! . 
1C 


and it appears that all the nations of the Earth, who ſprung from t 
firſt PaREN Ts, practiſed Sacrifice, with nearly the ſame rites: Where- 
fore, it may fairly be concluded that Sacrifice, and the rites thereto 
belonging, were inſtitured upon the firſt promulgation of the Evan= 
GELIUM, the tydings of mercy, and from that inſtiturion were tranf- _ 
mitted to all mankind : and it would imply an abſurdity to ſuppoſe, 
that this EMBLEMATICAL, COMMEMORATIVE, obſervance was inſtituted 
without man's knowing the reaſon and meaning of it. 

We know by Hiſtory, without the help of Moſes, that all Mankind 
ſacrificed in hopes of mercy; from reaſon we diſcover that thoſe hopes 
muſt have been founded on REVELATION, and that Sacrifice (which 
of itſelf could ſignify nothing) muſt have been no more than a memo- 
rial, by Inſtitution. And now from Moſes we learn that thoſe hopes 
were actually founded on explicite revelation by the God of Nature; 
and that Sacrifice, which the ſame God ſays in itſelf ſignifies nothing, 


_  waspractiſed, juſt after, by the favourites of the Deity, and accept- 


able to him, and that he gave a new model of that Inſtitution, cor- | 


WMe learn, next, from Moſes, that God was pleaſed at different times 
to appear to, and converſe with Men, Adam, Enoch, Noah; and 
that, nevertheleſs, men corrupted themſelves ſo monſtrouſly, an ear- 
ly inſtance whereof is Cain's killing his brother Abel, that the Deity 
brought on a FLoop, which deſtroyed the whale earth, and with it 


This 


Ws 


| _* This FLoop all antient Nations have confuſed tradition about, and 

tho Exuvia, ſtill remaining near the ſurface of the Earth, give very 
ſtrong evidence of it; yet there is no ſenſible account of it from the mira 
_ Ancients, which ſtrongly raiſes the credit and authority of Moſes's Jour! 
Writings. | | | 
"BY x 4 direction to take into the Arx a greater number of clan tion 
than of unclear beaſts, and by Noah's practice, immediately after the It re 
F oop, of ſacrificing of every clean beaſt and bird, it is evident the who 
diſtinction, of clean and unclean, does not depend originally on the tion 
Law of Moſes, but has its origin before the FLoop, probably at the hath 
| firſt publication of Grace to Adam. . 8 
As the FLoop deſtroyed all the corrupted, and to Noah and his prot 
family was demonſtration of the power of, and obedience due to, the to b 
Deity, this great event was a total extirpation of all falſe Religion; Pon 
and, humanly ſpeaking, it was to be hoped the faith, and religious Peo 


ſervice, of men would have continued long pure. = ly tr 

{ But that was not the caſe; for, as Adam's fon Cain ſinned early; obec 
| fo did Noa/'s fon Ham: He merited to be pronounced accurſed of tion 
| his father, ſoon after the deliverance from the FLoOD. And, before a m 
| the memory of that dreadful judgment was loſt, men meditated the ctio 
| Afetting up a falſe Religion and Service to the Heavens at Babel, which 0 
| the Deity diſappointed, by confoundiag and dividing their IMAGINATI- feſt] 
Ves, ſo that they ſeparated and diſperſed at that time. RI I 
As Moſes relates the deſtruction of the Antediluvian world by the it, : 
| Frood; ſo he gives an account of repeopling the earth by the thrce ledę 
| ſons of Noah, giving a brief abſtract of the Deſcent of the families Whi 
from theſe three ſons; and it is extremely remarkable, and ſtrongly tion 
| confirms the truth of Moſes's hiſtory, that, from the moſt accurate and eve 
jucdicious inquiry into the prophane records and menuments extant, TT 
it does appear the world has been repeopled in the manner which Peop 
Moſes deſcribes, and nearly about the ſame time, counting backwards act 
from known periods, by the juſteſt rules. 5 54; Lo 
Alter the account given of the irreligious attempt at Babel, of the obv 
deſcent of mankind from Noah's ſons, and of the peopling of the uſe, 
earth, Moſes begins the hiſtory of the Jewiſh Nation, deſcended SN 
from Abraham, who was ſprung of Sem. This hiſtory, as to certain nu 
events, is very particular: It deſcribes Abraham as called, immedaare- fair 

| ly by God, away from a family and land that had begun to corrupt 2 
itſelf, to enter into a formal covenant with God: It deſcribes the by 
promiſe of the land of Canaan to Abraham, and to his ſeed, which Ene 

is expreſſed in very extraordinary terms: It deſcribes the ſame pro- Neal 
miſes repeated to Jaac, and to Jacob: Tr relates the inſtitution of fan 
Cxxcvncison, which, if inſtituted before, ſeems to have been left Co 
off, to be obſerved by the whole race of Abraham: It relates the | 1 
manner of the Children of Iſrael's going into Egypt, their bitter ſer- ut 
vitude there, and their ſeparation from Ke Egyptians: It records their 1 f 
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( 23 
miraculous deliverance by the hand of Moſes: It relates their long ſo. 
journing in the wilderneſs, and their Ee eee the land promi - 
ſed: It relates the miraculous and ſurpriſing manner of the promulga- 


tion of the Law by the Deity, with extraordinary ſigns and wonders: 


It records all the Rites and Ceremonies of the Sacrificature, and of the 


whole religious ſervice of the Fewiſh Church: Ir records the Conſtitu- 
tion of the Jewiſh civil government, which, as well as the religious, 


hath God for its head: It deſcribes the Tabernacle, the reſidence of the 


| ſupreme Governor, till the Temple ſhould be built: It records the 


promiſe of the Advent of another Prophet, like unto Moſes, who was 


to be heard: It relates a formal cutting off the Type of the predicted 


PuRIFIER, or the renewal thereof, and the Terms upon which the 
People ſhould partake of the benefit of that PuRIFIcATiod, common- 


ly tranſlated a Covenant between God and the People; wherein ſtrict 


obedience is promiſed on the part of the people, and, on that condi- 
tion, great and perpetual bleſſings promiſed on the part of God; but 
a manifeſt prediction is, at the ſame time, made of the people's defe- 


cition, and of their future deſtruction. 


And the end of all this ſurpriſing diſpoſition, and ceconomy, mani- 
feſtly is to record, with great accuracy, the Law with its ſeveral 
Rites and CEREMONIES, and to recommend the exact obſeryance of _ 
it, to the end it never ſhould be loſt, or fall out of the view and know- 
ledge of Mankind; but the particulars of it, and the Authority by 
which it was promulgated, ſhould remain atteſted, to future genera- 
tions, by better and ſtronger evidence than any other matter of fact 
ever was amongſt men. 5 * . 
And, if the giving this Law, and the ſelecting and conſtituting this 
people to be the depoſitaries of it, in this manner, was the immediate 


act of God, it muſt certainly be of infinite conſequence to have had 


that Law ſo recorded, and preſerved; and yet if you look only at the 


obvious and outſide appearance of that Law, it was of little or no 
uſe, and the obſervance of it has ceaſed many hundred years ago, and 


is now, without a miracle, become impracticable; whereas, viewing 


it in the light already hinted, it becomes the evidence of all hope and 


faith. 1 5 | | MER | 
The evidence the Jews had to believe the ſeveral matters related 


by Moſes, preceding the deliverance from Egypr, was, ſo far as we 
know, no more than Moſes's word, whoſe credit was ſufficiently e- | 


ſtabliſhed by the teſtimonies given to him by the Deity ; bur, at the 


fame time, it is not certain that they had not ſome diſtinct tradition 
concerning theſe things. 


But, as to his authority, and the authority of che Laws and lnſti- 
rutions given by him, they had; and their children and we, who take 


1 


it from their children, have the ſtrongeſt evidence die nature of the 


if, 
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1, The whole People, an infinite multitude, were witneſſes of — Pl 
all the miracles wrought preceding the deliverance from Egypt, and and 
of the final miracle that atchieved their deliverance, in memory of 7 

wWhereof, the PassoveR, an annual ſolemnity, was inſtituted, with * 
the ſtrongeſt injunctions, to acquaint their children with the cauſe 4% 


of that obſervance, and zo mark that night throughout all their ge- 


of the Manna remained to future generations; and they were di- 7 ; 
rected to relate what they ſaw to their children. | e 


* 


5thly, The whole People were witneſſes to the framing and * 
building of the Ark, and Tabernacle, they were all contributors to 650 
it, they ſaw the CTLoup fill, and reſt upon it, and they aſſiſted at _ 


Axerations for ever. 2 | 5 3 
| ally, The whole People were witneſſes to the miracle in paſſing a ic 
| the Red-Sea, and ſung that hymn which Moſes compoſed on that wh 
j occaſion, which was preſerved for the uſe of their children. * 
Z zal, The whole People were witneſſes to the dteadful Promul- os 
0 gation of the Law from Sinai, with which they were alſo to ac- der 
; quaint their children, and the feaſt of PENTEcosT was annually to 9 
þ be obſerved on the day on which that Law was given; befides 7 
b that, the very Tables in which the ten CommanDs were written, as, 
0 were depoſited in the Ark, and remained, at leaſt, till the building ar 
[ of Solomon's Temple, and probably till the deſtruction of it. . he 
| "oi 1 3 1 
| 4thly, The whole People were witneſſes to the many miracles l 4 
| wrought, during the ſpace of forty years, in the wilderneſs; to the rh 
| Pillar of Fix and CLoup, ro the ManNa, QuaiLs, Cc. a ſample os 
i 


the Services performed there; and, to commemorate this, as well "ar 

as their ſojourning in tents in the wilderneſs, the annual Feaſt of B 
TaBERNACLES was appointed, which, in ſucceeding yeats, they ap 
were to explain to their children. | wo 
As theſe things were abſolutely ſufficient to ſatisfy the children of 1/rael, _ 
then in being, touching the authority and obligation of this Law, fe- _ Sole 

veral things were added to enforce the obſervance, and to preſerve _ 5 
the memory and evidence of what was to be obſerved. Go 


//, The Law was by Moſes, at che command of God, put into gh: 
| Writing, for the greater certainty, as well as all the directions for 


X o . . Whit 
| making the Arx, the CrzexuBin, the TABBRNACTE, the Pries ,.; 
| | | ratic 
 GaRMENTS, Cc. and all the Rules of GOVERNMENT, JUDICATURE, _ 
| Cc. with every other circumſtance revealed, for directing the faith _ A 
N and the conduct of the Nation. | | Hed 


2dly, This Law was to be preſerved, peruſed, and attended to, ing 
in the moſt careful manner; The Prieſts, who were to judge in 8 
queſtions relating to it, muſt be well verſed in it; The Xing, who _ 7 
- Was to rule over the Nation, was to Write out a Copy of it for _— 3 
oe | | | ſelf, 
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__, 7Tthly, This Coytxant was alſo reduced into writing, and was 
che tenure by which the Iſraelites held the land of Canaan, and o 
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ſelf, and to peruſe it cantinually; And the People were to write o 
paſſages of it, and to wear them, by way of Signs, upon their Hands, 


and of Frontlets between their Eyes, and to write them upon the poſts 


of their doors, &c. And they were to teach their children the moſt = 
Notable parts of it, and particularly to inſtru them in the miracles 


attending the deliverance from Egypt, as they ſat in their houſe, at 
they walked by the way, as they lay down, and as they roſe up, &c. 

34ly, Beſides the authority that promulgated the Law, there Wag 
a ſolemn Covenant and Agreement between God and the people, 


whereby the people became bound to keep, preſerve, and obſerve 


this Law, and all that was contained in it; and God became bound 
to be the God of the 1/raelitiſh People, to protect, and proſper them: 


and this Covenant, towards the end of their ſojourning in the wil- 


derneſs, was ſolemnly renewed. 


: . 92 T * ; 2 -. | 
A 4thly, The particulars of this CovinanT, upon God's part, were. 


to give the People the good land of Canaan, a land flowing with milk 
and honey, to preſerve and pfotect them in it, to give them perpes 


' tual indurance, and victory over their and his enemies, to proſper 


them in all their labours, to give them the increaſe of their Lelds; 


people, on condition that they kept and obeyed his Law. 


and flocks, and to make them a great, a happy, and a flouriſhing | 


thy, The particulars, on the part of the People, were to ſerve. — 


Jehovah, and no other God, in the way directed by the Law; to 


preſerve, obſetve, and obey the LAw carefully and exactly, and if 


they failed or tranſgreſſed to ſubmit and conſent to the ſevere ſin⸗ 
ction of the Law and CovNAd T, which, in many inſtances, Was; 


to individuals tranigreſſing, death, (to be cut off from the people) an 
to the bulk of the People, DESTRUCTION, Captivity, DisFERSION 


Brixpxkss, MaDNEss, Cc. beſides the forfeiture of all the good 


6rhly, Beſides the other bleſſings, and precminences, God wide bf 


ſome ſpecial viſible Symbol of his preſence, to reſide continually wit 


the people, firſt, in the Tabernacle which was made in the wildets - 


| nels for that end, and, afterwards, in the Temple, whence he Wa? 


to give judgment and directions, and to anſwer prayers, and acctpt | 


- 


Which all their hopes were founded; Wherefore it muſt in all getigs 


rations be conſidered by them as a thing of no ſmall moment, 
As God was the head of this Starz, and as the people held itt . 
mediately their land of him; ſo he made ſeveral Regulations for Hold 
ing that property, that are very remarkablee. 


I,, The Land was by his command divided into twelve lots, 076 
: nn | D l | 101 
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| for each Tribe, and they were put in poſſeſſion accordingly, to the '7 
J excluſion of the tribe of Levi, who for their portion had no more 
S than what attended the ſervice of God's houſe, and ſome Cities, with 
Suburbs, diſperſed amongſt other Tribes. Do EE 
2 ql), Not only were the deſcendants of each Tribe to enjoy, in t 
excluſion of other ] ribes, their own lot, bur the particular fields and | 
S parcels, within each Tribe, were to remain for ever with the reſpe- = 
Cive families that firſt polſeſſed them, and, on failure of the Ifſue of ( 
ll the Polleſlor, to the neareſt of that family: Hence, all lands ſold re- x 
turned at the Jubilee to the Proprietor, or his neareſt a kin; he who 1 
| had right to avenge blood, might redeem. | „„ 
þ 3ꝗaly, This right of Blood, depending upon knowledge of deſcent v 
and genealogy, made it abſolutely necellary for the children off I/, t. 
ral to keep very exact records and proofs of their deſcent, not to 9 
| mention the expectation they had of ſomething, ſurpriſingly ſingu— a1 
lar, from the many promiſes made to Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, te 
that the BTIESSINOG to mankind ſhould ſpring from their feed; and, Fl 
in tracing their gencalogy, we ſce they were very critical, upon S. 
ll their return from Babylon; ſo that, before their Records were dt- ſt1 
j ſturbed by the Captivity, it could not well be otherwiſe, but that e ce 
very body of any note amongſt the Jews could tell you the name of th 
his Anceſtor, who firlt had the Family Poſſeſſion, in the days of Jo- pe 
| ſhua, and how many degrees, and by what deſcent, he was remo- te 
ved from him. And as theſe firſt Poſleſſors, purſuant to the cuſtom ou 
of the Nation, mult have been deſcribed by their father's name, 'tis an 
highly probable, they could have quoted by name that Anceſtor who no 
þ ſaw the miracles in Egypr, who ſaw the Law given, who entred into va 
ih the Covenant, and who contributed to the ſetting up the Ark and pr 
f TABERNACLE. | WS of 


4rhly, The very ſurprifing care taken by the Deity to keep the 
breed of the Fews pure, and genuine, by the proots of VIRGIN ITV, 
and by the miraculous Warers of [EaLovusr, is a circumſtance that me- 
rits attention, and will eaſily induce a belief that Deſcent and Birth 
was a matter much minded amongſt them: And | 
5:thly, The appointment and obſervance of the Sabbatical year, 
and, after the ſeventh Sabbatical year, a year of JUBILEE, for the ge- 
neral releaſe of debts, lands, Cc. is a circumſtance of great moment, 
not only as theſe notable PERIoDs were uſeful towards the eaſy com- 
putation of time, but as it made enquiry into TITIES, and conſe- 
quently genealogy, neceſſary every fiftieth year; and as the ccllation 
from culture, every ſeventh year, gave continual occaſions for the _ 
Deity's diſplaying his power in increaſing the Crop of the ſixth, pur- 
ſuant to his promiſG. e 
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Nov, taking theſe circumſtances together under conſideration, 
could any human precaution have provided more means to keep up 
| . ED | 2 BY | the 
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1 
the memory and evidence of any fact? Could this have been done by 
human foreſight or force? Has any thing like to it ever been in che 
world beſides? | Wo 1 
What could tend more to perpetuate the memory of any event, than 
to deliver a whole People, by publick glorious miracles, from intole- 
rable ſlavery? To publiſh a very extraordinary ſyſtem of Laws imme- 


diatcly from heaven? To put this Law in writing; together with the 


Covenant for the obeying it? To make the tenure of the poſſeſſions of 


the felicity of that people depend on the obſervance of this Law? To 


appoint annual ſolemnities for.keeping the Law, and the giving of it, 
in mind? To appoint ſ127s for the hands, and frontlets for the face by 
way of MEmoRanbuns? To enjoin perpetual private inſtruction by 
the parent to the children? To make the tenure of the Eſtates depend 
on the original diviſion of the Land, to men who ſaw the miracles, 
and firſt took poſſeſſion, and on the proximity of relation by deſcent 
to them? To appoint a return of Lands every fifticth year, which 
ſhould give perperual occaſion to canvaſs thoſe deſcenis? To order a 
Sabbath every ſeventh. year for the Land, the loſs of which ſhould be 

ſupplied by the preceding year's increaſe? And to ſelect a whole tribe, 


cConſiſting of many thouſands, to be the Guardians, in fome degree 
the Judges and the Executors, of this Law; who were barred from an 


portion of the land, in common with their brethren, and were con- 
rented with the contributions that came from the other tribes, with. 


out any fixed portion amongſt them? This muſt keep up the belief 
and authority of that Law amongſt the deſcendants of that People, oer 

nothing could; and if ſuch a belief, under all theſe circumſtances, pre- 

vailed amongſt a people ſo conſtituted, that belief could not poſſibly 


proceed from impoſture; becauſe the very means provided, for proof 


of the truth, are ſo many checks againſt any poſſibility of impoſition. 


f any man will ſuggeſt that the Law of the Jews is no more than 
human invention, and that the Book of the Law 15 a forgery, let him 


ſay when it was impoſed upon that Pee, or at what PERIOD it poſs IF 


ſibly could have been impoſed upon them, fo as to gain belief, la- 


ter than the PERIop they mention, and under other circumſtances 
than thoſe they relate. | TT "RY 


Could the whole People have been perſuaded, at any one PERIOD, : 
by any Impoſtor, that they were told ſeverally by their fathers, and 


they by theirs, that the Law was given with ſuch circumſtances, and 
under ſuch promiſes, and threats, if they were not really told fo; or 
that they, throughout all their generations, had worn certain paſſages 


of the Law by way of FRoNTLETs and SIGNS, if it had not really been 
Could the whole People have been perſwaded to ſubmit to the pain 
of death, upon all the Offences the Law makes capital, unleſs their 


| fathers had done ſo, upon evidence of the authority of that Law? 
. y 


Could the whole People have been perſwaded that they had kept 
| Di : 5 exac 


FW... 
exact Geneslogies, in order to entitle them to the bleſſing, and to their 
inheritances ſeverally, unleſs they actually had done ſoꝛẽ? 
1106 ould the whole V eople believe that they had kept PAssovxxs, Feaſts 
f TaBERNACLES, &c. down from the date of the Law, comniemo- 
rative of the great events they relate to, unleſs they had really done fo ? 


Could the Children of Iſrael have been impoſed on to receive an 


Aut, and a TaztrNacrs, then forged, and a compleat fet of Szxyice 
and LI TU Rr, as deſcending from AMoſes by the direction of God, un- 
ſtors, as authoriſed by God ? LC ng 
„Could the whole People have ſubmitted to pay Titus, Fixsr- 


Ful rs, ec. upon any feigned revelation? Or 
7 


fels that Axx and that SERVICE had come to them from their Ance- 


by 
. 


being incapable of any, in hopes of the contributions of the people; 

which, however large, when the whole twelve Tribes ſerved at the 
fame Temple, became very ſcanty, when ten of them withdrew their 

Allegiance from heaven? „ 5 


' promulgated, have been loſt, ſo as to give room for new fiftions : 
Or could a Book of the Law have been forged, if there was none pre- 
cedent, and put upon the People, as a book that had been delivered 
to the Levites by Moſes; if no book at all ever was delivered by him 
to them, what authority couid be pretended for ſuch a book? 


Had a book been to be forged, in order to be received by the People, 
could it have contained ſo many ſcandalous reflections and accuſations 


againſt the People, and ſo many fatal threats and predictions concern- 


ing them; and, if it had been ſo framed, would it have been recei- 
ved as authentick ? Pr: | | 


elf che Law, Sc. was forged, it muſt have been before the days of 
David; becauſe by the ſacred hymns, in his time, the publication of 


che Law is celebrated, and the Law was obſerved: And yet the time 
evecen the wang? of Vrael into the Land, and the reign of David, 


eing but about fuur hundred years, is too ſhort a ſpace for forget“ 
ting the real manner of that Entry, and forging another to be recci- 


ved by a People, whoſe genealogy was ſo fixed, and whole time was 
reckoned by ſuch PENIODS. 4 | 1 


Af the Book of the Law was net forged before the reign of David, 


0 


exnacle, the temple, the œconomy of the kingdom, the ſacred hymns 


nd all the other Writings, ſaid to be facred, bear formal relation to 
„%1ùù ·Ü—ààààmàm ĩâivd Tanks 
P 3 But 
2 N. B. The Book of the Law, found in the days of Joſias, was the Copy 
25 2- > *VENANT in the band of Moſes. Pos * 83 85 


o 


Could the Tribe of Levi, without divine authority, have ſubmitted 
not only to the being originally without a portion in 1ſrael, but to the 


Could ever the * Book of the Law, if conſigned to the Levites, and 


t could not poſſibly be forged after, unleſs the whole hiſtory of the 
big dem, the tabernacle, the temple, and all the ſacred hymns and 
Fea are looked upon as one complear fiction. Becauſe the ta - 


— 
, * ; * 
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r But that all theſe things were not ſuppoſitions, is evident from the 
anxious zeal that oſſeſſed the Jes who returned from the Captivi- 
's ty; from their ſollicitude toreſtore the city, the temple, and the ſa- 
. cred ſervice; from their ſtrict examination of their genealogies, and 
: ſcrupulous care to comply with the Law. „ „ 
n Ihe ſpace between the captivity and the return was fo ſhort, that 
* ſome who ſaw the firſt temple ſaw alſo the ſecond, and many who 
were themſelves, or at leaſt whoſe Fathers had been, Officers in the 
- firſt remple, returned to the ſervice of the ſecond: So that it is utter- 
ly impoſſible that the hiſtory, the liturgy, the ſervice of the Ji, 
preceding the return, ſhould be a fiction, at leaſt that it ſhould be a 


fiction, earlier than the return. | EEE ; 
And the ſtory of this nation, from that PERIep, falls in fo much 
with the hiſtory of the reſt of the world; their ſacred books have 
been fo ſoon after that tranſlated, and they have been ſo famous for 
the tenaciouſneſs of the Laws, that there is no poſſibility of ſuſpe&- 
ing that their Law and Hiſtory was forged later than the return. 
And, if it is granted that the devotions, the precepts, the inſtitu- |} 
tions, and rites and ceremonies, of this Law, and the great lines of 
their Hiſtory are not forged, one needs, as to the preſent conſidera- 
tion, be but little ſollicitous concerning the accuracy of the Copy of 
the Books of the Law, and of the other ſacred books; and whether 
there may not have been ſome miſtakes or interpolations. It is not 
with one or one hundred words or ſentences we have to do; it is 
with the Syſtem of the SACRIFICATURE, and the other religious laws 
and ſervices of the Fews, and with the political eſtabliſhment of their 
I Theocratical government, and the authority for the eſtabliſhment of 
both, that we have, at preſent, concern. | 
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For if ſuch a ſyſtem of religious ſervices and ceremonies was re- 
vealed and commanded by God; if, for the greater certainty it was 
reduced into writing by Moſes, by divine direction; if ſuch a model 
of government was framed, as is manifeſtly calculated for keeping up 
the obſervance of thoſe ſervices, and preſerving the memory of the 
inſtitution, and keeping up the authority of the book wherein it 1s re- 
corded; and if the nation, to whom this inſtitution was delivered, | 
have preſerved it accordingly ; compleat evidence thence ariſes to us i 
of the Divinity of the inſtitution, which confirms what has already 
been deduced from nature, and the hiſtory of the world, concerning 
REveaLED REL1G10N, and leads to a demonſtrative Proof of the 
truth of the CurisTIAaN RELIGION, to Which all the emblematical 
- inſtitutions tend, and in which they center. = 
And if one can but be once ſatisfied that this people was choſen and 
conſtituted, in a way ſurpriſingly particular, principally for preſer - 
ving the OxAcxEs of Gop, the religion revealed by him to men, and 
the evidence thereof; one ſhall have little Difficulty ro believe that 
they were reaſonably exact in this particular. 


2 ß 


WW 


E 

. Eſpecially, if he recollects the abſolute ſcrupuloſity with which 
they preſerve the ſacred Books, not having dared, ſince the days of 
Jeſus Chriſt, tho' their diſputes with the Chriſtians gave them the 
ſtrongeſt remprarion, to alter a letter, or to inſert in the text uſed in 
their Synagogues thoſe very Poin1s, which they have contrived tc 
vary the ſignification of the words to ſerve their purpoſes; tho? all 


of them fay, and moſt of them believe, theſe Points to be of divine 


original. 28 | 

But the matter does not reſt ſingly upon the preſumption of accu- 
racy and fidelity in the Fews. We have a tranſlation made, near two 
hundred years before Chriſt, into Greek 3 and, by comparing that 
Verſion with the Hebrew kept by the Fewws, the diverſities are not ſo 


many or ſo material as to make any difference in the ſenſe and ten- 


dency of the whole. They may all have flowed from the 1gnorance 
or careleſnets of interpreters, and from miſtakes and accidents inci- 
dent to Copyers; and, where there as any diverſity, it is eaſy to judge 
on which ſide the miſtake lies, and the ertor mult naturally be imputed 
to the Tranſlation, which cannot be preſumed to have been handled 
with ſo great care and reverence as the Original. 1 
And we have, beſides, an Hebrew Copy of the Pentateuch kept 
by the Samaritans, mortal enemies to the Fews, and who would not 


probably co-operate with them towards any fraud. This Copy, a 
very few immatcrial things excepted, is literally the ſame with that of 


the Jews; and as the Pentateuch contains the very kernel, and the 
ſtanding proof of that revelation which ſupports the Chriſtian Reli- 
gion, it ſeems to be the direct act of providence for confirming the 
truth of chat important piece of Revelation. That the Cuthians fuc- 
ceeded the ten tribes, and that they took up ſo much of their Reli- 
gion as had been retained by theſe tribes, after their defection from 
the houſe of David, and preſerved as ſacred the Pentateuch, which 
would have been a check upon the Jews, had they falſifyed theirs; 
and is a confirmation of the truth, as they have not, out of the 
mouth of enemies, at leaſt of ſuch as were in no confederacy with 
them. | 5 5 5 5 

And the exiſtence of a Copy of the Pentateuch in the hands of the 


Samaritans, who mult have had it from the ten tribes, and they a- 


gain muſt have retained it from the days of Jeroboam's revolt, is a 
proof not only that that book, as it now ſtands, was extant, and the 


 Nandard of the Vraelitiſh ſacred ſervice and faith in the Days of Da- 


vid and Solomon, but allo that all the Copies of the Pentateuch were 
not loſt, as is fooliſhly ſuppoſed, in the days of Joſiah; this one 
being then, clearly, amongſt the revolted tribes as the rule of the 
faith and practice of ſuch of them as had not bowed their kuce to 
Baal. Beſides many thouſands that, probably, were in the hands 
of the Levites, and ſcattered over Judah and Benjamin; ſo that the 
Copy of the Law found inthe temple, in the time of Foſtah, was the 
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CE} 
Copy of the Covenant in the hand of Moſes, as the text aſſerts, and 
not the Copy of the Pentateuch. e 5 5 
Iheſe reflections put the divine authority of the Jewiſſ Inſtitution 
beyond all doubt, they ſhe w it was the indiſpenſable duty of the 
Jews to obey and oblerve it; and prove demonſtrably, that it would 
' be our duty, as well as theirs, to comply with the fame inſtitution 
and oblervances, unleſs theſe thall appear to have been ſuperſeded 
and changed by the ſame divine authority. : WES 
And it is an event that calls loudly for our attention, that this in- 
ſtitution, eſtabliſhed ſolemnly by God, has ceaſed ; the temple, cho- 
len for his reſidence, has been deſtroyed;. and his own peculiar 
People, whole head and protector he was to have been, and was 
bound by Covenant to be, have been utterly unpeopled and ſcattered 
near 1700 Years ago. . „ per 
Jo obtain ſatisfaction on this head, it is fit to recollect that almoſt 
all the Jewiſh religious ſervice conſiſted in external emblematical 
acts, rites, and obſervances, which, in themſelves, and but for the 
inſtitution, and what was intended to be repreſented by them, ſer- 
ved for no good purpoſe. 5 %% a 
Ihe Hebrew word tranſlated the Law, carries not in it, properly, 
the idea of authority enjoining or commanding, but is taken from a 
word that ſigniſies, originally, zo demonſtrate, to direct, to point out, 
the way; and all the precepts, commands, ſtatutes, ordinances, and 
appointments, come promiſcuouſly under that word which we tran- 
ſlate Law. „ OD e 
It muſt be remembred, that throughout all the ſacred Hebrew 
Writings, as well in the Law, as in the HisToxr, Hymns, and Pro- 
PRECIES, many matters concerning the Law are declared by the Dei- 
ty, and ſentiments exprelled which regulate the underſtanding, end, 
and meaning of it. . | 858 


Nothing is more diſtinct than the ſeveral Inſtitutions, the poſitive 


and negative Precepts of the Law, if no more than the outward ope- 
ration or obſervance is in queſtion; but we find that, throughout the 
SCRIPTURES, and particularly the book of Psal nis, it was not, ſingly, 
the practice of the Precepts, but the meditation on them day and 
night, that was the duty and delight of thoſe that feared God; it 
was their prayer to be made to underſtand, to be taught them; it 
was the duty of the Prieſt, and the Prince in a particular manner, 
and it was the expreſs command of God to Foſhua, to meditate in 
the Law day and night, then ſhould he do wiſely, xz. 
It is no wonder that the Law required meditation to unravel the 
true end and meaning of it; fince, to inſtance in one particular, the 
principal Inſtitution of it, to wit Sack tIcR, in itſelf had no virtue 
at all, and it was contrary to common ſenſe and reaſon it ſhould have 
It is not only contrary to common ſenſe, that ſacrifice ſhould have 
| 1 80 5 any 


9 That God was to be 


i} the ſeed of thoſe men, of whole ſeed 


* EC. 3*-) 3 
any effect towards removing ſin, and placating the Deity: But the 
ſame God, who inſtituted ſacrifice, tells over and over again tlie 
eople, to whom he gave that Inſtitution, that he has no pleaſure in 
acrifice, that the blood of goats cannot atone for fin, that their ſa- 
—— "gs uſeleſs towards the ends for which they imagined them 
rofatable.. air frets gs 

What then muſt the religious Jews, who believed that ſacrifice 
was of divine inſtitution, who believed at the ſame time that it was 
of no effect towards patdening fin and procuring favour, and who 
were bound to meditate on the depths, the hidden things of the 
Law, conclude > And what muſt we conclude who believe as they 
did > Can we conclude otherwiſe than that this uncouth, unnatural, 


obſervance, unprofitable and ineffectual in itſelf, was appointed to 


commemorate or point out ſomething, emblemarically, that theDeity 
was deſirous to have pointed out and kept in mind? „ 

As one great end of the religious inſtitution, and of the frame of 
the common · wealth of the Jews, was to keep up perpetually the 
ordinance of SACRIFICATURE 3 another great end was to preſerve, 
with proper evidence and authority, all the revelations and provi- 
dences of God, recorded by Moſes and the other inſpired Writers. 


We know, then, certainly from the revelation made by God and 


preſerved by the Jews; - 


of the woman ſhould bruiſe the head of the ſerpent, and that the ſeed of 
the ſerpent ſhould bruiſe his heel : | ED = 

j That Sack1FICcE was coeval with this revelation, or near it; Abel 
WW facrificed aceeptabbꝛ: DR 
i That bloodſhed was deemed holy; and ſprinkling that blood the 
mean, and outward ſymbo], of making every thing on which it was 
WW ſprinkled, the Prieſt, the Altar, the Ark, Cc. holy: 


That when God firſt declared his purpoſe of ſelecting Abraham, 
and his family, and made a Co7Enan'r with him to multiply his ſeed 


as the ſtars of heaven, and to give them the land of Canaan, he, at 
the ſame time, and with the fame breath, declared that, in his ſeed 
All the families of the earth ſhould be bleſſed. kt. 
That the ſame declaration was often repeated to Abraham, and to 


his ſucceſſors Iſaac and Jacob, which became the foundation of the 
hopes and expectations of their deſcendants ; made them carefully 


preſerve their genealogies; and 8 value themſelves on being of 


the families of the earth ſhould be bleſſed:  _ „ 

That the firſt part of the CovkNAxNT or Promiſe was literally, and 
in a very marvellous manner, fulfilled; The Iſraelites were niracu- 
louſly put, and kept in poſſeſſion ot the land of Canaan; But, wlülſt 
they ſtaid there, the ſecond part was not performed, nor will they 


That - 


admit chat it is to this hour performed: 


merciful to man; that he promiſed The ſeed 


ould come fur wherein all 
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to him was to be the gathering of people. 


** 
That tho* this ſecond part was not performed, whilſt the Nation 
remained in poſſeſſion of the firſt part ofthe promiſe; yet it was per- 


petually kept in view, and freſh hopes, by repeated promiſes, given 
of the fame bleſſing under very extraordinary deſcriptions. ; 


The Scepter was not to depart from Judah. until Shiloh came, and 


The Throne was to be eſtabliſhed with the ſeed of David for ever; 
the Covenant was eſtabliſhed with him; and of this SEED of his, ſuch _ 


marvellous things ſpoken, as do not agree to any of his carnal ſucceſ- 
ſors, or to any meer man. | | | 


This Son of David gees under the name of the Anointed of the 
Lord, and this anointed one is ſaid to be allo the Son of God, the 


King Anointed on the holy hill of Sion. I will declare the decree, the 
Lord hath ſaid unto me, Thou art my ſon, this day have 1 begotten 


thee. . | PE 
A Virgin was 20 conceive and to bring forth a ſon, whoſe name was 
to be Emanuel, A new thing was to happen in the earth, a woman 


was to compaſs a man, Jer. xxxi. 22, 


To the houſe of 1/rael a Child was to be born, to them a ſon was to 
be given, the government was to be on his ſhoulder: and his name was 
to be called Wonderful, Counſellor, The Mighty God, The everlaſting _ 
Faiher, The Prince of Peace. Of the increaſe of his government and 
peace there was to be no end, upon the throne of David, &c. II. ix. 7. 


A rod was to come forth of the flem of Jeſſe, whith ſhould ſtand 


fer an enſign to the people, and to which all the Gentiles ſhould ſeek, 


whoſe reſt was to be glorious. 3 

Numerous are the promiſes and predictions of peace and ſalvation, 
to come not only to the Fews, but to all nations, by a mighty Cox- 
QUEROR, a great PRINCE, who is to fit on the throne of David; who 
is called David [i. e. the beloved] in prophecies delivered hundreds 
of years aſter king David's death; who was to rule in peace, to lead, 
and to defend, his people; who 1s called The righteouſneſs, The holi- 


neſs, The ſalvation of Jehovah, The righteous ſervant of the Lord, 


who is to deliver Iſrael from their ſins: who is to be a Light, is to | 
be Salvation to the Gentiles; who is given for a covenant to the people, 


| who is zo reſtore peace and joy ro Mankind; a fountain is to be opened 4 
10 the houſe of David, and to the inhabitants of Jeruſalem, for ſin, | 
and for uncleanneſs. 5 N 


The Righteous Servant of the Lord is to ſuffer for Mankind, for the 
ſins of the people; he is 10 bear their iniquities, to be bruiſed for them; 
zo be unjuſtly condemned in judgment, and to ſuffer death, to make 

his body an offering for ſin : but he was to divide a portion with the 
great, &c. becauſe he had expoſed his body unto death, and he was 


numbred with the tranſgreſſors, and made interceſſion for the tranſ- 


greſſors. 


This extraordinary perſon, who was to do thoſe wondrous things, 


B . 
is deſcribed as ſitting on the right hand of God; as the fellow of God, 
againſt whom the ſword was to be employed to ſmite him; and the 


| people were, at laſt, ro look upon him whom they had pierced; and tn 


mourn for kim as one mourneth for his eldeſt ſon: But this was not 
to be till he ſpirit of prayer and ſupplication ſhould be poured out on 
the houſe of David, and on the inhabitants of Feruſalem. 
Mlieſſiah the anointed one, the Prince was to be cut off, at a deter- 
mined period, but not for himſelf. | | 
And many, and various, predictions are ſcattered every where 
throughout the ſacred Writings, that the Fews ſhall be rejected, and 


the Gentiles called to the ſervice of God, and to enjoy the bleſſings 


promiſed to Iſrael. 
Theſe ſeveral, wonderful, predictions and promiſes, with many 
more of the ſame kind, could not poſſibly be overlooked by the 

Fews;z or thought to relate to any thing but the great, the 1mpor- 
tant, branch of the original Covenant with Abraham, not perform- 


ed when the Nation was in poſſeſſion of the land, to wit, that in his 
ſeed all the nations of the earth were to be bleſſed, This was too con- 

ſiderable a part of the Covenant to be overlooked, or to remain un- 

performed; And it is no wonder that the Fews, from it, and from 


_ thele ſeveral predictions, promiſes, and declarations, that related to 
It, expected with confidence that bleſſing to all nations in the MExs- 


SIAH, who was to be of the ſeed of David. 


ing them with the original Covenant made with Abraham, it is as 
_ clear as the ſun's light, that the extraordinary perſon promiſed, and 


deſcribed to be the ſor of David, and the ſon of God, the anointed © 


one, the beloved, was the ſeed promiſed to Abraham, in whom all 
the nations of the earth were to be bleſſed, 

And therefore the Jews, who belicved the ScrIPTURE to be in- 
fallible truth, were inſuperably determined ro believe this extraordi- 
nary perſon, whom they call the Mxss1an, was to come; and we, 


who believe the ſame SCRIPTURE to be the word of God, mult neceſ- 


ſarily conclude, that he either is come, or is to come; or elſe we 
muſt admit that God has given his authority to the belief of a falſe- 


hood, which is monſtrouſſy abſurd. 


The Jews may value themſelves as much as they pleaſe on theit 
being the favourite people, and may flatter themſelves in the opinion 
that the MEss1as was intended peculiarly for them, and that the 


Covenant with Abraham, and the whole ſtructure of, and divine 
' providence about, their law and nation, was meant only, and pri- 


marily, for them : But we, of the Nations, beg leave to differ with 

them, and to inſiſt that, in the ſeed of Abraham all the Nations of the 

earth, and amongſt them we, were to be bleſſed. That their Mgss1as 

Was to be the Light of the Nations; that he was given for a Cove- 

NANT to all people; and that he was zo bring ſatvation to all men. . 
| | | Aae 5 | An 


Taking then all theſe predictions and promiſes together, and join- 


9 
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And we muſt obſerve, that all that part of the Covenant what re. 


garded the land of Canaan, and the Fewiſh people in particular, was 


conditional, forfeitable upon breach of Covenant by the Fews; and 


actually forfeited, as they themſelves muſt own, and as their own 


Scriptures teſtify: Whereas the promiſe of bleſſing re the Nations, 
in the ſced of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, is abſolute, and uncondi- 


tional, and believed neceſſarily to be performed, whatever came of the 
Jewiſh law and common: wealth. | 


The City and Government of the Jews is now deſtroyed, and diſ- 


ſolved; they are unpeopled, as we may ſay, and remain ſcattered up 


and down the face of the earth; their ſyſtem of religious ſervice is 
now no more practiſed, nor practicable; no man can trace his deſcent 


from Aaron, to no man amongſt them can lawfully ſhed blood; nor 


can any prove his deſcent from David, ſo none can know the Mks- 
SIAH by his pedigree, were he yet to come. It is near 1700 Years 


ſince the temple, to which the Meſſenger of the Covenant was to come, 
is deſtroyed utterly; and yet the Jews will neither admit that the 
MksslAs is come, nor that their Scripture is falſe, which is very ex- 


traordinary. : % Con ob 
It was equally the Intereſt of the Nations, as of the Jews, to have 


looked out for the advent of the MESSIASͤH; but they did not know 


what concern they had in that event, and therefore could not be ſol- 


licitous about it. The Jews were juſtly ſollicitous about it, and had 
all the marks, and tokens, given by infallible Revelation, by which 


to know it; but, in purſuance to the blindneſs predicted to them- 
ſelves, they did not ſee it. 5 8 . 

It is an amazing providence that the Jews, who looked for the 
MkEsslau, did not ſee or receive him when he came; and that the 


Gentiles, who knew little, and had no expectation of him, ſaw and 
received him, and in him the bleſſing : This is ſurp rizing, but it did 


not happen by chance, it was predicted by Moſes and the Prophets. 
Daniel had fixed a determined Time for the Advent of the MESSI- 


AR; the whole Nation knew 1t, and expected him, about the time 


he came; their expectations ran ſo high, that the Confidence found- 
ed upon them pulled on their ruin, and final deſtruction. The Mes- 
SIAS came when they expected him, and yer they knew him ſo little, 


that they became his Executioners, and put him to death as a blaſphe- 


In Jacob's bleſſing to Judah, or rather prophecy concerning him, 
the Scepter was not to depart from Judah, nor the Lawgiver from be- 
tween his feet, until Shiloh came; and all the Jews, by Shiloh, un- 


derſtood the MESSIAS.ͤ | 


In Daniel's Prophecy the advent of the MESSAu, who is to be cut 
off, is to be followed by the utter deſtruction of the City. the tem- 


ple, the law, the commonwealth, of the Jews. | 
Tho? the Jews were ſo blind as not to ſee the Mxss1as when he 


E 2 | | came, 
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kame, but, inſtead of receiving him, to cut him off; It is aRoniſhin» 


that, when they had cut him off, when they ſaw their city, their 
temple, their commonwealth, and their holy ſervice, at an end, they 
did nor ſee their miſtake, and looł to him whom they had pierced. 

If the Sceprer was not to depart from Judah till Shiloh came, it isa 


neceſlary conſequence that, if the Scepter is actually departed, Shiloh _ 


mult certainly be come, | 

At the time predicted, and when the Jews expected the Mess1ar, 
a Man of the tribe of Judah, and family of David, appeared in Ju. 
Aea, preaching repentance and remiſſion of ſins: He declared he was 
the MEs$1as, the ſon of God, ſent tolave Mankind; and, as an evidence 


ok his Miſſion, wrought in the ſight of the people great numbers of 


amazing miracles: He opened the eyes of the blind, and the cars of the 


deaf, he reſtored ſpeech to the dumb, and health ro multitudes of 


ſick perſons by his ſingle fat; He ſaid he came to fulfill, and put an 


end to, the Law, to die for the fins of mankind ; He taught as never 


man taught: Bur, being in a form too humble and lowly for the Ex- 


pectation of the Jews, he was arraigned of high treaſon againſt the 


Roman power, and of high treaſon againſt the head of the Few!/h 
 commenweaith, that is Blaſphemy; was tryed, convicted upon his 


own acknowledgement that he was zhe ſon of God, and ignominiouſly 
crucihed, and buried: And tho? he did nor uſe his divine power to 


avoid that death, which he ſaid he was to undergo, yet he ever had 


that power to confirm his own promiſe that he was to rife again the 
third day; he roſe, inſtructed the Diſciples he had elected, and aſcend- 
ed into heaven, having firſt promiſed to ſend the HoLy SpiRIT, the 
ComFoRTER, Who was accordingly ſent, and filled the Apoſizes, and 
Diſciples. „„ e | | 
As the Jews, that is the High Prieſt and the Nation, not knowing 
this Perſon, put him to death for pretending to be the MssfAh, it 15 


but natural to think they would for ſome time pexſiſt in their opini- 


on, and therefore they made uſe of all means to juſtify their own opi- 


nion and conduct, to weaken his Credit, to make him paſs upon the 


world for an Impoſtor, and to oppoſe the propagation of his do- 


_ trine. | . 
As the heathen world was at that time deep ſunk in ignorance and 
ſuperſtition, and, where Superſtition did not prevail, ſtrongly byaſ- 
ſed to Atheiſin, the philoſophy of FEpicurus ; it was againſt all proba- 
| bility that the ſurprizing, the felf-denying, doctrine of Jeſus ſhould 


revail. 


Nevertheleſs, in leſs than 300 years, in ſpite of the fierce oppoſition 
of the Jews, in ſpite of the many Perſecutions from the Roman Em- 
perors, who were then Lords of the whole known earth, in {pite of 


the ignorance and weakneſs of, the firſt followers of Chriſt, the A- 
poſtles, who were choſen of the loweſt rank of the people, the do- 
ctrine of that crucified Jeſus ſo far prevailed, as to become the religi- 
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on of the whole known world, (the Ferws excepted: ) ſuch influence 
had the teaching of the HoLy SPIRIT, and the Miracles wrought. 

If any man thall wantonly think fit ro call in queſtion (notwith- 


ſtanding the evidence) that miracles were wrought, and ſhall averr 


that none were performed; let him conſider whether, on that Suppo- 
ſition, it is not a miracle, and evidence of Divine power beyond all 
cavilling, that this doctrine, in the hands of ſuch men, againſt ſuch 


oppoſition, prevailed over mankind in ſo ſhort a ſpace, without the 
afliftance of any power but the power of God, andthe proofs brought 


from the Scriptures. 


The doctrine taught by the followers of Jeſus was that he was the 
Son of God, the promited MExss1as; that he came, purſuant to the 
CovEnanT of GRACE, to ſhed his blood for the remiſſion of Sins; that 
pardon and grace was thereby to be had; that the Law ſerved only 
to point him out, and deſcribe him; and that the blood of Sacrifices 
were but emblems, and types, of his blood; who, having therein 
waſhed mankind from their fins, was for ever to make interceſſion for 


| ſuch as believed, and expected mercy. 


This doctrine prevailed early over ſuch of the eus as waited hum. 
bly for the Salvation of God, and whole notions were not totally de- 
bauched ; Ir prevailed over ſuch of the Gentiles as retained notions of 
atonement by blood; but it made no progreſs among the hardned 
Jews who crucified their MESSIAH, Who by all arts whatever, except 
falfifying the text of their ſacred Books, endeavoured to ſtifle the new 
doctrine, and keep their own in countenance tho' it is highly aſto- 
niſbing it ſhould not have prevailed over them, when their city and 
temple were raſed, and when it became the light of the Gentile world. 

It is eaſy, by running over the many typical and prophetical pre- 
dictions in the Law and the PxopaeTs, and ſhewing the harmony and 


accompliſhment in the Perſon of Jeſus, to beightenthe demonſtration 


of the truth of the Chriſtian Religion, and the amazement at the ſur- 
prizing hardneſs of the Fews; but, poſtponing that for a little, can 

any man, from what has been already ſtated, doubt that the Chriſtian 
Religion is that pointed out by the Judaich diſpenſation, and that 
it is Divine, unleſs he admit that the Judaich dilpenſation is a pure for- 
gery, or that the Deity can fail in fulfilling his Promiſes? © 

Or, can any man reflect on the blindneſs and obſtinacy of the Jews 
in ſhutting out the light which (bone amongit themſelves, and which 
from them only ſhone out to the reſt of the world, without obſerving 
the immediate finger of God in this aſtoniſhing event which hapned, 
being predicted? e ; e 1 
Conſidering with due attention theſe circumſtances, it is impoſſible 
not to perceive skill, much greater than human contrivance, as well 
as power Divine, in preparing and furniſhing evidence for the truth 
of the Chriſtian Religion; or, which is the ſame thing, the Doctrine 
of pardon and mercy through the blood of Chriſt. EE 
8 : This 
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This doctrine, not reſulting from nature or reaſon, is not capable 


of proof à Priori, or from reaſon, and therefore muſt depend on e- 


videncc external, as other matters of fact do. 

Miracles, or the immediate lierpoſition of Almighty Power con- 
trouling the common courſe of nature, may be proof of revelation; 
but the proof of thoſe miracles may decay, by length of time, and by 
degrees, unleſs ſoine very extraordinary mean is uted by the Deity to 
preſerve the proof of ſuch Miracles. | 


Prediction of natural events chat do not depend upon a certain, un- 


changing, courſe of nature is, when tne cent happens, proof that 
the Prophet had his Prediction from heaven. 


Prediction of miraculous or ſupernatural events, when theſe e- 


vents happen, 1s the higheſt evidence of the intervention of the Dei- 
ty; and, if one can be certain that the event was predicted and accord- 
ingly hapned, no doubt at all can remain the Prediction and the E- 
vent were both from God; and ſuppoling ſuch a thing to have hap- 
ned for the confirmation of any doctrine, the only requiſite to per- 
peruate that proof to poſterity would be to provide ſuch a hiſtory. of 
the prediction and accompliſhment, as could not, juſtly, be ſuſpected, 
or called in queſtion. 


The chief cauſes for denying aſſent to the truth of facts recorded in 


hiſtory are, - e 
That the Hiſtorian may have been ill informed, and may have taken 

what he wrote without ſufficient evidence; 5 

Ihhat the Hiſtorian may be ſingle, unſupported by any other col- 

lateral Evidence, in which caſe his veracity may be queſtioned ; and, 
That the Hiſtory, in length ot time, may be vitiated, interpolated, 

or altered, to be accommodated to prevailing notions or opinions, 


Now, if the ſacred Inſtitution, and civil Oeconomy, of ihe ſeed of 


Abraham is conſidered as calculated to receive, to preſerve, and to 


communicate, the reyelation of the good will of God to Man, it fur- 


niſhes a teſtimony to that truth ſuperior to all doubt, and to any other 


evidence that ever ſupported a matter of fact. 


The Hiſtorian could not be deceived; the miracles related were 


wirought in his and in the ſight of the whole people, and many of 


them not ſingle acts, but reiterated, ſome repeated for forty years to- 
gether. | 1 


The Hiſtorian cannot be looked upon to be ſingle; (I conſider the 


whole People as joint hiſtorians atteſting the truth of Moſes's relati- 


ons) what he relates was done in the ſight of many hundreds of 


thouſands; they all agree the relation to be fact; they receive his ac- 
count of it, hold it certain and ſacred; obſerve the precepts; expect 


the promiſes; ſubmit to the ſanction; and hold their whole land, the 
poſleſſion of each individual, and the offices in the Church and State, 


by that tenure. | > 
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favourite point or opinion, is abſolutely excluded by the religious re- 


verence had, at all times, for the ſacred Book; by the many reproaches 
every where to be met with therein againſt the Jews, which cheir 


ſcrupuloſity prevented their meddling with; and by the many pre- 
ditions, not only of thoſe miſchiefs to the Nation, which hapned to 
them before the ſacred Book went out of their own hands, and language, 


into other hands, and languages, but of thoſe miſchiefs alſo winch 
hapned, ſome hundreds of years after the ſcriptures were publiſhed 
in foreign languages, and continue to happen at this day; i mcan, 


their rejecting the MESSIAH, and e him to death, the ſubverſion 
of the ſtate and temple, and their diſperſion, blindneſs, and obſtinacy: 


for I rake it to be an event of all others the moſt ſurpriſing, and the 


leaſt to be accounted for from the nature of things, That the Ferws 


ſhould continue under ſuch circumſtances, and in ſuch numbers as 
they are, firm even to death in the belief of their Scriptures, and the 
hopes of a MESSIAH, and yet blind and obſtinate ro madneſs in re- 


jecting that Mess1an, whom every one that conliders, but they, evi- 
dently ſee, and with joy ſubmit to. ; | h 
Had the nation of the Jews ſeen in Jeſus the MEsStAn, and ſub- 


+ 


mitted to him, the Scriptures would not have been fulfilled. 
Had they, after his death, univerſally acknowledged him, as many 


individuals of the nation did, they, as theſe individuals did, laying 
aſide all national diſtinctions, would have been ſunk and loſt in the 
general maſs of Chriſtians; and we ſhould have had no morethan an 


hiſtorical account of their having once cxiſtcd, as we have of the 4- _ 


thenians, Spartans, Samnites, Kc. _ 


Had this been the caſe the authority of the ſacred Book would have 


| reſted folely on itfelf; there would not have been one living witneſs 


to prove its authentickneſs, or to prevent the ſuſpicion that it was for- 
ged, as the Fragment: of the book of Fnoch, the Teſtaments of the twelve 
Patriarchs, the Stbylline Oracles, and multitudes of other pious cheats, 
moſt certainly were. > Ta oo go ol 

Or had the Jewiſh Nation maintain'd its land, preſerved its go» 
vernment, and turned Chriſtian with the reſt of the world, the books 


they ſhould then exhibite as ſacred would not be altogether free from F 


ſuſpicion: Thoſe, who combat their truth, as they ſtand, would not 
fail ro ſuggelt that paſſages had been accommodared to the, then, pre- 


ſent belief of the Nation, and that the whole might be a forgery to 


introduce a belief, which ſome impoſtors of that Nation had a mind 
to ſet up. . | np „ 


But, as the Jewiſh Nation have ever rejected, and do ſtill continue 


to reject, with the utmoſt horror and deteſtation, the belief of thoſe 
Truths, which their own books are the chief evidence of, they are che 


moſt unexceptionable witneſſes that the heart or head of the moſt ſcru 


pulous Man could wiſh for; it being apſolutely impoſſible that they 1 | 


can 


( 40 ) 
can concur in any Fraud or Fiction for the Support of that doRtin 
which they utterly abominate. F 
To reflect a little, then, on the evidence of this Revelation: Het 
is a People choſen in the loins, as one may ſay, of their parents, t. 
be, as the Deity is pleaſed to declare, witneſſes for him; formed int. 
. a very great and a very peculiar people; diſtinguiſhed by particular 
inſtitutions, and by the immediate hand of God kept diſtin& fron 
all the nations of the Earth; receiving directly from God revelations, 


inſtitutions, predictive and emblematical, and many oracular declarati. t 
ons; preſerved by the peculiar providence of God in poſſeſſion of thei 
land, and in the practice of thoſe prophetical inſtitutions for above 


1500 years; believing that thoſe predictions deſcribed an event, Which 


was at hand, big with the greateſt bleſſings to them, and to the whole 


univerſe, and looking out hourly for the accompliſhment. _ 

But when that great event happens, this ſingular people, obſtinate. 
Iy blind, refuſing to ſee it, and rejecting the benefit of it, not by 
accident, but in purſuance of many predictions in their own ſacred 
book, and thereby remaining the irreproachable witneſſes of the truth 
of the ſacred Revelation, which from the beginning they were choſen 
to bear evidence of. „„ 3 5 | 

Nor is their continuing, with that qualification of witneſſes, at this 


day leſs marvellous, or leſs the immediate act of God, than their 


_ preſervation in their land, before the advent of the Meſſiah, former] y 


Was. | | | | 

Who can with attention, and without prejudice, view the contri- 
vance, the skill, the interpoſition of the finger ot God, for fo many 
ages, to provide, prepare, and preſerve, ſo ſurprizing, and ſo un- 
exceptionable, a proof for his revelation of grace to mankind, and 
at the ſame time ſufter himſelf to doubt whether all this is not impo- 


ſture, purely, becauſe God has been pleaſed to reveal ſome things 


that do not conform ſo well to his apprehenſions; tho' he knows 
full well that his underſtanding is, almoſt in every thing, ſcanty and 
weak 2 955 N : 


Who can doubt that, if God intended to reveal peace and mercy 


to mankind, he would make the evidence of that revelation ſtrong 
and permanent? „ 5 


And who can ſee the evidence and believe without adoring, and 
determining to ſerve, that beneficent Being, who has provided ſuch 


evidence of his grace, for the comfort, direction, and encourage- 


ment of mankind, to purſue their duty, and to arrive at felicity? 
Early we ſaw man undone, unleſs there was ſome hidden method 
in reſerve with the Deity for aboliſhing his fin; and in a deſperate 
ſtate, if hope was not created, by revealing that method, which to 


man muſt naturally be unknown. — 
We ſaw, alſo, that mankind had hopes from the earlieſt times; 
that theſe hopes had in them ſome connection with the ſhedding of 
CR blood; 
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3 
bloed; and, froin the univerſality of the hope of pardon, on that 
principle, we concluded it highly probable that theſe hopes were 

iven, and that mean pointed out by the Deity; both the one and 
the other being not only without any countenance from, but even as 
ſome men have ſeemed to underſtand them, contrary to reaſons _ 
We ſaw that if theſe hopes, and the mean uſed, were from Godz 


there mult be ſome ſtanding evidence, provided by the Deity, for 


producing in man belief in his mercy, and the juſt conſequenees of 
tkat belief. 8 | Oo db 

fend, now, we ſee, in fact, that ſuch evidence is provided, which 
juſtifics the hopes and the practice of the antient world, at the ſame 
time that it receives confirmation from them; and ſhews clearly that 
this REVELATION was given from the beginning, and that he Law 
of Moſes is a REPUBLICATION bf it. VVV 

This then being, undeniably, the caſe; how abſurd and pernt- 
cious muſt the ſentiments and conduct be of theſe unlearned, bur 
conceited, men who, without examining nature or revelation care» 
fully, preſume to decide magiſterially againſt REVEALED RELIGION 5 | 
and employ all the talents, the bountiful God of Nature has beſtow. 


ed upon rhetn, not to examine and enquire into, but to diſcredit and 
defeat, the evidence that he has, with ſuch infinite care, provided; 


and thereby harden themſelves, and all ſuch whoſe hearts and heads 


are turned like theirs, in falſe and impious notions ? | 


Tindale (and all who have thought, before or after him, as he does J 


will have the law of Natuks, that ie, the light of Narunz, a perfect 


rule for men's actions; and who doubts this? He ſays this light is ab- 


ſolutely ſufficient to guide men in their conduct towards God, and 


towards one another; and this is no doubt alſo true; but, then, he 
concludes that this light of NATURE is, by itſelf, ſufficient in out 
preſent ſtate to lead us comfortably through this life to happineſs in 
the next: But here he errs, manifeſtly, either from want of attention 
to truths which he admits, or from building on falſe principles, which, 
Without due examination, he has adopted. ue . 
That the light of NATURE, with the inſtructions the firſt man bad, 
was ſufficient to guide him before he ſinned, is certain; and that the 


ſame light, after committing that fin, was a ſufficient monitor againſt 
committing more, may alſo be true: But how was this firſt Man to 


find out, that the firſt fin he committed was to be pardoned, if that 


God, againſt whom he finned, had not told him ſo much? Is there 


any thing in Na rvnk to let a man know, certainly, that the infinite, 


the perfect, the immutable, juſtice of God will pardon, connive, 
or Wink at, fin, the tranſgreſſion of the eternal law of order, in ſet- 


ting up another ſovereign, without ſome cauſe, motive or conſide- 
ration, of infinite moment to determine the Deity fo to do Or cai 


Narunz find out that there was truly the inter poſition of ſuch & 
cauſe? | | | 
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1 
Mr. Tindale would avoid this difficulty, by ſuppoſing that the light 
of NATURE teaches man that God is merciful, and that lie will par- 
don, upon repentance, and a purpoſe of amendment; and, if this was 
true, his argument would go pretty far: but this is moſt certainly not 
true; the Dei borrows, in this, an article from REVEALED RELIGION, 
which, by aſcribing to zhe light of NatuRE, he would make uſe of to 
overthrow that very Religion that diſcovered it. 

The light of NATURE ſhews the God of nature to be bountiful, 
good, benign, clement, beneficent and merciful, if the Idea is car- 


ried no further than a diſpoſition not to hurt, and to relieve, proper 
objects of relief; but the light of Natukt docs in no way ſhew that | 


this perfect Being is merciful to ſinners, or that his clemency or bene- 


ficence can have for its object the offender againſt immutable juſtice. 
The ideas of indignation againſt fin, and puniſhment of treſpaſs, are 


ſo neceſſarily joined with, and inſeparable from, the idea of infinite, 


perfect, juſtice, that he light of NATURE, without deſtroying the 


idea of the effential juſtice of God, or without diſcovering what, 


without REVELATION, it could not diſcever, that juſtice was, by the 


interpoſition of an atonement of infinite conſideration, to be ſatisfied, 
could not poſſibly frame to itſelt any notion that mercy was to take 


place, or that repentance, and purpoſe of amendment, were to be of 


any moment. 1 5 
 REvELATION, indeed, has altered the caſezi it has deſcribed God as 
merciful, long ſuffering, patient, and pardoning tranſgreſſion, upon 


repentance: But, then, it has reconciled that diſcovery to the dictates 
of nature, which ſpoke juſt the reverſe, by intimating that an atone- 


ment has, by infinite mercy, been found out to ſatisfy immutable, eſ- 
ſential, juſtice. | 


Thus do weak, preſumptuous, imen miſlead themſelves, to lull their 
conſcience, that glimpſe of the light of nature, aſleep; and, to pre- 
vent the trouble it muſt give them, they lay hold of a principle diſco- 


vered, and proved, only, by REvELaTION;z but, becauſe they would 


not be beholden to REVELATION for it, they boldly, and falſely, averr 


it is deducible from RRAsON; and then make uſe of it to ſupport an 


Hypotheſis, of their own framing, that ſhall overturn that REVELA - 


TION, from which the ſupport to their Hypotheſis is fought, = 
DEt1sM is not tenable without ſuppoſing remiſſion of ſin to be ne- 


ceſſarily conſequent upon repentance, and this to be diſcoverable by 
the light of NATURE. Remiſhon;does not appear from NATURE to be 
the conſequence of repentance, but rather the contrary; the diſcove- 
ry and proof of this propoſition is owing ſolely to REVELATION; and 


yet there are men, who would be thought wiſe and honeſt, who 


would be thought to believe the propoſition, and yet make it the ſtu- 
dy of their lives to overthrow the evidence on which it is built. 


It would be very happy if theſe Gentlemen, who picque themſelves 
fo much on the ſtudy, the knowledge, the light of NatuRE, enter- 
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_ thoſe intellectual faculties, that diſtinguiſh him from the reſt of the 


and ſerve, this ſource of goodneſs, power, wiſdom, and perfection; 


W's 


cd a little more into the conſideration of themſelves, and of thoſe 
things they ſo much pretend to know, and to admire; and beſtowed 
but half the time, they take to direct others, in finding out their own 
condition, and what they have to hope or fear: Did they but look 
at their own caſe, they ſhould be leſs wanton, leſs preſumptuous. 


What man is there who, entring into himſelf, and comparing 
honeſtly what he now is with what man originally was, and ought 
to have continued, does not ſee the corruption, the miſery, the 
helpleſſneſs, of his own condition? If the depravity or violence of his 
appetites, his luſts, or his paſſions, have drawn him to commit any 
of the more notorious crimes that diſturb ſociety, or deſtroy his 
neighbour, conſcience generally interpoſes, and the ſting is felt, till 
the depraved wretch hardep himſelf by ſome falſe excuſe, or by fome 
other criminal purſuit, draw away his attention from the fore, _ 

Bur, ſuppoſing a man, from the happy conſtitution with which 
he was born, from the advantage of a good education, to form his 


| ſentiments; or, from the kind conduct of God's providence, free 


from thoſe groſſer offences that fall under the cenſure and diſtaſte of 
all honeſt men: Can he recollect that he is the creature of the infi- 
nitely perfect Being, that the great, the chief, end of giving him all 


creation, was to contemplate the power, the wiſdom, the goodneſs, 
of God in his works, and in his providence, and to admire, adore, 


that his diſtinguiſhing felicity lay in purſuing his duty, in anſwering 
the ends for which thoſe intellectual faculties were given; that a tri- 
bute of praiſe, of acknowledgment, and of thanktulneſs, is due to 
the God of nature, who has mercifully and beneficently framed the 
heart of man, ſo that the very act of paying this tribute is neceſſarily 
attended with the moſt perfect, pure joy, ſerenity and ſatisfaction, 
that the human mind is capable of feeling; I ſay, can he recollect 


theſe things, and at the ſame time be conſcious that he ſeldom, if e- 
ver, employs the talents given him to the end for which they were 
given; that it is not the occupation of his mind, or the joy of his 
heart, to contemplate or acknowledge the divine wiſdom, and good- 
neſs ; that the ſupreme good is not only not the object of the medi- 
tation of his mind, or of the purſuit of his heart, but that theſe fa- 
culties, and diſpoſitions, bountifully given for thoſe honourable and 
bleſſed ends, are monſtrouſly miſapplied to the purſuit of fleeting, 
perithing, if not wicked, pleaſures; that the foul is ſo knit to, and 
bewirched with, thoſe mean, unmanly, unreafonable enjoyments, 
which end in ſmoke, if not in ſorrow ; that there is no taſte left for 
thoſe ſublime, permanent, pleaſures, for which it was created; and 
that, in place of uſing the very refuſe of one's time, what is over 
and above the purſuit and enjoyment of thoſe vain comforts, to the 
chief end for which time was indulged, the thought of the leaſtY 
| | 1 | | com 
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ommunication with the Creator is ſo painful, that all amufements, 


ow fooliſh or inſignificant ſoever, are anxiouſly ſought after to 


murder time, and to divert, as *tis called, from that exerciſe of the 
ſoul, and hearr, wherein conſiſts his indiſpenſable duty, and his high- 
eſt felicity; without perceiving that he is guilty of high-creaſon a- 
gainſt the God of NATURE, that he is revolted from him, and has 
ſubſticuted in his place, and made choice of, his creatures for the ob- 
ject of his deſires, and of his purſuits; that they are become his ma- 
ſters, who hold him in captivity; and he their ſlave, ſo chained to 


their drudgery, that he has no more capacity left to return to the en- 


joyment of his Maker, and to reliſh tlie pleaſures that are with him 
for evermore; without dreading the juſt vengeance of the Omnipo- 
tent which may reach him here, and myſt reach him, unleſs recon- 
ciliation intervene, in the life to come; whither, he knows, the plea- 
ſures and the amuſements of this life cannot follow him. 
' Whoever makes theſe reflections, and every living ſoul muſt, wh 


will enter into himſelf and think ſeriouſly, can haye no other queſti- 


on to exerciſe his mind with, but, What ſhall he do to be ſaved? And 
if any accident ſhould bring to his cars that bleſſed piece of intelli- 


gence, that there is a way ſtill open to the favour of God, and means 


provided for the pardon of fin, it is impoſſible the tidings ſhould not 


rouſe the whole of his Attention, and employ the utmoſt of his dili- 


gence to diſcover the truth ot ſo acceptable news; which, if found 


to be the very will and revclation of God, muſt niece with the moſt 
_ Joyful and thankful acceptance. 8 55 


But if men will not look ſo far into themſelves, as to ſee and fel. 


their miſerable condition; if they are ſo well contented with the plea- 


ſure they enjoy, or have jn view, that they look for none other; or 
if their immerſion in ſenſual ſatisfactions prevents their entertaining 
thole, honourable Notions of the Deity, and of his ſervice, that are 


contradictory to their preſent purſuits and ſcheme of life; itis no won- 
der they ſhould not liſten with attention to a piece of information, 


which, if true, breaks in upon their preſent happineſs, fours all their 
pleaſures, and promiſes in exchange, an enjoyment for which they 
fave no taſte. „ J)) 

Men, ſo minded, cannot poflibly receive the Gosvxr, or fail to 


forge reaſons againſt it; whilſt thoſe who ſenſibly feel the want, muſt 
5 wok the greateſt earneſtneſs wiſhthey may, upon due examination, 
find it true. | 3 Ng | | 


- | | 
The Gospkl is an infallible Cunk, a glorious MEpicins, tho' of a 


bitter reliſh to many palates, for the moſt obſtinate, the moſt dange- 


rous, diſeaſe. A MEDICINE coveted, however, notwithſtanding its 
harſhneſs, and greedily ſwallowed by thoſe who feel the anguih of 
the diſeaſe, or dread the danger; but nauſeated and rejected by thoſe 
who are ſenſible of no ailment, and believe themſelves to be in health. 
It is onc of the Lardeſt things in the world, to perſuade Madmen 
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to come under the regimen neceſſary for their cure, becauſe it is im- 
poſſible to convince them they arc mad; a madman, however, can 
by violence be compelled to the taking of medicine, but the Gospxr. 
muſt be ſought after, and taken voluntarily, and wiſhfully, before it 
can do any good. | | RD 5 
The whole want no ParsICIAN, and thoſe who think themſelves 
ſo, believe they want none. lt is other wiſe with the ſick, who in 
proportion 25 they feel agony, are impatient, and earneſt for relief. 

They begin at the wrong end, who, to perſuade a DeisT to re- 
ceive the GospEL, attempt firſt ro prove the excellence and infallibi- 

lity of it: If he is ſatisfied, he has no occaſion for it, he cannot be 
brought to examine ſufficiently, and to weigh the proof. Convince 
a man, who diſlikes the only medicine that can cure him, that he is 
dangerouſſy ill, he will hear you patiently on the ſubject of the re- 
medyv, and ſubmit to make uſe of it, be it ever ſo unpalatable; if you 
cannot convince him that he ſtands in need of it, he is incurable. 

As ſome men are ſo thoroughly corrupted, as to like the wretched 
| Nate in which they are, better than that, in the poſſeſſion whereof 
the higheſt felicity their nature is capable of conſiſts; they are ſo weak, 
and at the ſame Time fo conceited, as to think they can perſuade o- 
there, who do feel this miſery, and pant after relicf, that they are in 
perfect health, and want ne remedy and, by doing ſo, expoſe them- 
ſelves to the pity, if not to the indignation, of thote who are conſci- _ 

ous of their own miſery, and with joy hope for relief from means that 
theſe men endeavour to traduce, and abuſe, 5 . 

The whole of the De1st's ſcheme is, as he imagines, built upon | 
RxasoNn, and ſo far as right reaſon goes, the CurisTIaN agrees 
with him; but the difference between them is this, The DersT main- 
rains, that nothing is to be admitted but what he can aſſign a proper 
reaſon for, or, in other words, what falls in with the ideas which he 
Has, or has made for himſelf; whereas the humble CHRISTIAN be- 
lieves that there arethings of which he neither has, nor can have, ade- 
quate ideas; that things may be true, tho? he does not juſtly know 
how, or why, they are ſo; and that, for the reality and truth of 
ſuch things as do not depend upon reaſon, or fall within his Know-. 
- ledge, he muſt depend upon ſuch evidence as is ſufficient to induce the 

belief of any matter of fact,  _ | e 
Vl hen one conſiders how little we know of matter which we ſee, 
feel, and taſte, and on which we have tried ſo many thouſand Expk- 


RIMENTS; how undeniably every ſyſtem, forged by the wit and inn | 


duſtry of the greateſt GENIvsEs, and believed for ſome time, has been 


overthrown by ſucceeding ExPERIMENTS 3 what amazing, nay ſeem- |} 


ingly contradictory effects the CyymisT every day ſees produced in 
his Laboratory, by very ſimple mixtures; and how certain we are, 


that hitherto we, from our reaſon, have diſcovered nothing of the | 


| firſt principles of MoTION, and that MECHanism which ſupports aur 
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ſelves and this ſyſtem ; when one recollects that we know nothing a 
all of the nature of our own foul, and are incapable of framing any proph 


idea of it, or of any other ſpirit; and when one reflects how infinite. Tc 
ly above our comprehenſion the Deity muſt be; it is impoſſible no Sethe 
to be aſtoniſhed at the preſumptuous folly of thoſe men who would ſr: got 
up their knowledge for the ſtandard, and teſt, of every thing, divine halv« 
and human; who by it would define the nature, and manner of cxi. 8c 


ſence, of the incomprehenſible Beity; who by ir, would determine has 
and regulate Hrs views, His deſigns, His actions; and who, by it, take true 
upon them to judge of the wiſdom and juſtice of His deſigns ani fran 
actions, contrary to what HE has declared about them; tho? it is de. do n 


{i monſtratively certain, that they cannot be ſure they know the cauſs I. 
pf, or motives to thoſe deſigns or ations. Z EE 
4 Ridiculous as this fond conceit of the ſufficiency of Rxason and hy. Ne" 
1 man KNOWLEDGE is, INFIDELITY finds in it one of its chief ſupports, I. 
4 Many facts are related, many things are revealed, that do not qua- life 
[it drate with the notions men have framed to themſelves, which they ſpe! 
call knowledge. Each of thele creates an objection, which the Obje. cor 
10 ctor, taking to be unanſwerable, docs not give himſelf the trouble to cr 
I look for an anſwer to; and the ſame weight is laid upon the Point; ha 
| being inconſiſtent with his notions, or not accountable for by his no 
„ knowledge, as if it was a manifeſt contradiction to right reaſon: tho Fl 
k every one mult ſee the difference between a contradiction in terms, Ct 
aan abſolute inconſiſtency in the thing itſelf, and an inconſiſtenc 3 
bh between a thing, and the notions a man has framed on that Subject, Fr 
or even the incapacity of framing a diſtinct notion of the thing it 3 
if ſelf. | „„ | | | ev 
7 Vanity, ſelfiſhneſs, an affectation of gaining more knowledge than ſe! 
9 | the Creator thought fit to allow, was the cauſe of the ruin of out. W 
| firſt parents; and a falſe, preſumptuous opinion, of the ſufficiency u 
l and extent of the knowledge their deſcendents are poſſeſſed of, is the ge 
cacuauſe of their continuing in miſery to this day: Preferring knowledge, '} 
bl in expectation, to the favour of God, undid the firſt rational crea- dr 
K tures; ſetting up the Orixton of knowledge againſt the revealed 70 
[| WIII of God, faſtens the calamity upon their unhappy children. 


V: 
It is however ſurprizing, that men, who are ſo fond of, and la 8 
ſo much ſtreſs on knowledge, are not more careful to lay up a ſut- 29 
ficient ſtock of it. A late noted writer againſt Chriſtianity gave him. : 
ſelf the trouble to pick up ſo much Hebrew learning, as was, in his 2 
opinion, ſufficient to call in queſtion the application of a few pagti- | 
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cular paſſages of the Old Ieſtament to the MEsSIAH, and ſeemed to 
think that his labours had overthrown the whole evidence chat ariſes 
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from the Old Teflament to ſupport the Ne; without knowing what | 

2 @ little more learning, and unbyaſſed attention, would have ſhew'd 
him; that the evidence does not depend on a few Texts, that the 
whole ſyſtem of the Fewiſh iuſtitution, every rite, ceremony, and {a 
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Fete, was predictive; and that the chief ſcope of all the hymns, and 


prophecies, Was to explain and apply thoſe predictions. 


To frame a true notion of any thing, one muſt conſider it alto- 
gether, and examine all the parts of it; a juſt idea can never be 
ot of apy object by viewing only ſcraps of it, and conſidering it by 
"So fares it with revelation, and the evidence of it. No man who 


has conſidered the whole with due care, and has thereby framed a 


true idea of it, ever did, or ever will reje& it; whereas he who will 
frame an opinion from a partial conſideration only, can hardly fail 


to make a miſtake. | 


It has been taken notice, as an objection of vaſt conſequence, a+ 
gainſt the evidence drawn from the Old Teſtament to ſupport the 


New, that all the promiſes and threats, to enforce obedience to the 
Law, ate every one temporal, relating to the goods and evils of this 
life, to the enjoyment, or forfeiture of the land of Canaan; to pro- 


ſperity or adverſity in this world, without the leaſt mixture of any 
conſideration that relates to the life to come; and thence it has been 


concluded, that the Fews, had no expectation given them of future 
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happineſs; that the Sadducees, who denied the reſurrection, found 
nothing to contradict them in their ſacred Books 3 and that a reli- 


gion, ſo framed, could not be intended to introduce or lead to the 


CHRISTIAN. | ns | OS : LD 
Ihe obſervation which gives rife to the objection, is undoubtedly 
true: the end of the whole of the Few inſtitution, ſacred and civil, 


was, ſufficiently to reveal, and preſerve to future generations ſufficient |} 
evidence of that REVELATION. The way choſen by the Deity to pre- 


ſerve the evidence, was to ſelect a particular people; to make them all 


witneſſes of the miracles that demonſtrate the certainty of the revela- 


tion; to eſtabliſh among them ſuch obſervances, throughout all their 
generations, as ſhould commemorate and predict; to reduce his Will 
into writing, for the greater certainty; to give them the keeping of 


that writing; to lay before them the ſtrongeſt motives, that, as a people 
or nation, they were capable of; to keep up unviolated theſe obſer- 
vances; and to preſerve untouched his written will; to promiſe to 
give, and to keep them in pofleſſion of the land of Canaan, a land 
flowing with milk and honey; to engage to reſide amongſt them, and 
to direct and protect them from all harm, and to favour them with 
all national bleſſings; and to threaten them with all national ills if 
they failed in keeping his Law, that is, preſerving the evidence of 


his REVELATION. e SL 
And, to make thoſe motives the ſtronger, we ſee that the Deity was 


pleaſed to enter into a formal covenant with the whole people, as a 


_ PxoPLE, Which bound him to the performance of all theſe articles; 
upon condition, however, that the people performed, on their part; 


and bound the people, abſolutely, to the keeping and obſeryance of 
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his Law, with a formal ſubmiſſion to the threatnings and denuncta- 
tions of ruin and deſtruction, if they tailed in the performance of their 
part, to Which they explicitly conſented, by pronouncing the curſes 
againſt themſelves if they difobeyed, 6 


And, in fact, we oblerve that God performed, literally, his part of 


this agreement; with mighty power he introduced, and maintained, 


this people in poſſeſſion of the promiſed land; he reſided in the midit 
of them; he cherithed them when they kept his Law; and chaſtiſed 


them when they were remiſs in his ſervice: when their rulers, their 


princes, and nobles, ſought after other gods, and ſlighted his ſervice, 


the Nar1oN, as ſuch, was delivered to ſlavery; when they returned 
in their hearts to their duty, they were reſtored to their land, and be- 


came again a NATION; but when they nationally corrupted them- 
ſelves, forgot the end of the Law, framed to themielves unworthy 
notions about their God, his REVELATION, and SALVATION, Which by 
the whole law was predicted, and carried their perverie imaginations 


ſo high, as to put to death, as a malefactor, the DELIVERER of man- 
kind; then God executed the threats, ro which the people by covenant. 
had agreed; he diſperſed, and blinded them; and, by preſerving them 
ſtill under that DispERKSsTION and BIINDNESSs, preſerves the evidence 


of the REVELATION as ſtrongly and clearly, as it was preſerved by 
them whilſt a NATlox, in poſſeſſion of the promiſed land. _ 
The CovenanT, then, with the people, was literal; all the pro- 


miſes annexed to the performance, on their part, were literal, and li- 


terally performed; the end the Deity had in making that Covenant 
is obvious, and has manifeſtly been attained: but will it from thence 
follow, that the Law itſelf, with all the emblematical rites, ceremo- 
nies, and inſtitutions, had no higher meaning, did not ſpeak a lan- 
guage very intelligible to every individual Jew, who had a foul to be 
ſaved, and who, from thoſe divine inſtitutions, was to diſcover the 
will of God, and conceive hopes of mercy and forgiveneſs; or that 


the obſerving and meditating on this Law, fo often recommended to 
every individual, was not neceſſarily to lead them to the knowledge 


of God, and to the expectation of his favour, in a future ſtate? 
To ſatisfy one's ſelf about this, no more is neceſſary than to look 


into the hiſtory, and the other ſacred writings of the Fews, where 
the religious ſentiments of inſpired men, the declarations of the Deity, 


the profeſſions, prayers, and confeſſions of the church, ſufficiently 


ſhew what each individual was to ſee and believe, and what the wile 


and the devout did believe: Comparing the law with theſe things, 


one has a Ker to decypher the zypical inſtitutions, and a certain expli- 


cation of all that it behoves us to know of the Moſaick inſtitution 


and it will evidently appear, that the Moſaick inſtitution, which is no 
more than a REpuBLicaTtioN of the REVELATION and inſtitutions, ori- 


ginally given to Adam, togerher with the accounts ke gives of things, 


full diſcovery of all that Man was to know, and to believe; 
| | eee | | | con- 


EY, „„ 
tonterning God, and himſelf, that was not difcoverable by the light 
of nature, ſo much prized, and idolized, of late. | 3 

If one, from the Reflections already made, is ſatisfied that the Law 
of Moſes is from God, and that the Jewiſh ScrreTvREs contain the 
REVELATION of the Will of the Deity, recorded and preſerved with 
ſuch induſtry and evidence, not fo: the ſake of the Jews, but for the 


fake of all mankind, he muſt look upon them as an ineſtimable treã- 


ſure, ſtored with important truth; and cannot think any pains, be- 


| Nowed in peruſing and underſtanding them, loſt; or any thing from 


them diſcovered, to be trivial or doubtful. 


A Cyruxxis, in itſelf, obſcure; make uſe of the Ker, it becomes = 
intelligible; and, if by fo doing it becomes clear and intelligible, you 


are certain you have the right KEx. 7 ou | 
The ſcriptural rites, inſtitutions, and ceremonies, are emblematical, 
and therefore, in ſome degree, obſcure; find out but a Key to explain 


the meaning of thoſe EmBLEms, that thall make al! ſenſe, and truth, 


and you are {ure your KEx is a true one. . 12 
Ihe ancients recorded their ſentiments, their actions, Hier oglyphi- 


cally, that is, emblematically, by figures of things animate or inani- 
mate, expreſſive of their meaning; the Ker to, or Dictionaxy, if 


55 


one may ſo term it, of thoſe EuBLIEMs is now loſt; and, if it could 
be recovered, would certainly explain thoſe Egyptian antiquities ſtill 
preſerved. To us that fort of writing is obſcure, bur it was not ſo ta 


the Egyptians who made ule of it: and it can with as little reaſon be 
imagined, that the emblemaricz! religious ſervice, inſtituted by God, 
was obſcure, or not perfectly underſtood by thoſe who were com- 
manded to ebſcrve it, and for whoſe comfort and inſtruction ir was 
eſtabliſhed; on the contrary, it could not an{wer the end, if it was 
not plain. and intelligible. 5 
It has been already obſerved, that all men are not alike ſagacious, 
and conſcquently not alike qualified for diſcovering, and knowing, 


their misfortune, their duty, their felicity; and that the RRVELATION 


of the will of God, to be perfect, muſt be ſuch as ſhould accommo- 
date itſelf to all, and tend to lead all to their duty; a confequence 
whereof it is, that Mr MORTALs ſhould be eſtabliſhed, even of things 


diſcoverable by the light of Nature, by the penetrating, for the ule of 
the leſs clear- ſighted, if reflection on thoſe things was to be of uni- 


verſal uſe. 


The ScrivTuxEs are the moſt ancient of all writings extant; the 


language in which they are wrote, is now no more, and has not for 

2000 years been in common uſe; and there is not a line of that lan- 

guage, now in being, but what is contained in the ſacred Booxs. 
Without the afhiitance of the Greek tranflation, and ſome other 


8 


chough in our hands, would be altogether uſeleſs ro us. 


paraphraſes, and helps from later languages, the Hebrew Scriptures, 


And therefore we muſt reverence the divine providence, that made 


1 * 
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the Babyloniſu Captivity, and the Diſperſion that followed upon it, 

which drove multitudes of the Jews into foreign countries, where IF 

they forgot their own, and learned the prevailing, the Greek language, | 
1 the inſtrument or occaſion of procuring that tranſlation, by which we . 
1 can certainly decypher the Hebrew, and come at the perfect knowledge 5 
W of almoſt all the SciprURE, at leaſt of fo much of it as is neceſſar yr 
þ for the great Exp God had in view, the evidence of the truth of the 70 
i Reverarion of his will to mankind. : 11 
i As no other book comes near to the ScxiprurE, in point of anti- ſir 
8 quity, it is a diſadvantage to us that we do not preciſely know, fur- gr 
ther than we can collect from the ſacred Books, the cuſtoms, the man-. pr 
f ners, the ſentiments, and common notions, that prevailed amongſt ' Bl, 
q men, at the date of the ſeveral tranſactions related; and are there- | ©n 
{ fore at a loſs to conceive, and diſtinctly to account for, the reaſon and 4b 
meaning of ſeveral phraſes, directions, and obſervances, whilſt the af 
anctents, to whom thoſe things were ſaid or delivered, well knew {þ; 
what they meant, and for what end they were recorded. But though ed 
we do not know ſexactly why the thing was ſo phrafed, or cannot to! 
tell, preciſely, the immediate origin of the particular inſtitution z yet, foi 
by comparing of texts, we can ſee cvidently the general ſenſe of the th. 
phraſe, and collect the end of the INSTITUTION, ſo far as the know- 2. 
ledge of the one or the other is neceſſary to the great defign of God; fo1 
! therefore ought rather, with thankfolneſs, to acknowledge the in; 
goodneſs of God, who, through the midſt of fo many difficulties, has ſo1 
preſerved to us all neceflary knowledge, than repine at the loſs of that tia 


which would tend chictly to gratify curioſity. 8 Es 
The higheſt act of religious ſervice in the Fewiſh church, and a. inf 


mongſt all mankind, was SacRIFIct; which, tho? in obſervance as mi 
early as Adam, was nevertheleſs re-eſtabliſhed by Moſes, with many ane 
particular poſitive Injunctions, and many negative precepts; correct. ſi ve 
ing abuſes that had crept into that INSTITUTION, from the falſe no fin; 
tions of men. „ e „5 g1c 
| It was common to all forts of SacrIFICE, that the Broob of the apf 


animal was ſpilt, and deemed of very high efficacy; and the whole 
body. or ſome part cf it, that which was the moſt inflameable, the, de 
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fat, and the inwards, was burnt with fire on the altar. for 

This BLoop is directed, carefully, and very early, to be abſtaine! VI. 

from iu is laid ro be the life of the animal; it is repreſented as what ſun 

by the touch polluteth, and at the ſame time it is repreſented the molt not 

b ſovereign Parifier : by it the altar, the ark, the Sanctum ſanctorum, wh 
the tabcrnacle, the prieſt, were ſanctified, were cleanſed, were hal on 
: lowed. 8 5 put 


The BURN T. OrFERING is properly term'd Aſcenſion, from the parts . ing 
of it aſcending in ſmoke by fire; the Brood is ſaid to atone, and the 
Suoxk to be of a ſweet ſavour, or a favour of reſt to the Lord. 


* aa... 


- 
1 +: 


3TH : Os 
The party who offered was to lay his hands upon the head of the 


Pictim ſacrificed tor fin, when it was to be killed. 


And the very intent of the S1N-OFFERING was to atone for the fin 


aà man came to the knowledge of, and confeſſed. 
The Deity, conſidered as the puniſher of fin, and as in a ſtate of an- 


of Fire, a conſuming, devouring, Fire. = 
If God, then, to commemorate his declaration of mercy and pardon 


ger and wrath againſt the guilty, is always repreſented under the image 


to mankind, and to preſerve and encourage their hopes, chrough the 
interceſſion of a Saviour, who was to be ſlain and bruiſed tor their 


fins, was pleaſed to direct that an innocent animal, to repreſent the 


great Interceſſor, thould be flain, and that for the fins of him who 


brought him to the altar; That his Blood ſhould be ſhed, and ſprin- 


kled upon the altar, and poured out at the foot thereof; that the car- 
cas, or at leaſt the fat the covering of the inwards, the molt inflame- 
able part of it, ſhould be committed to the ſacred fire, the emblem 


of the wrath of the Deity againſt it; and, being contumed, thereby 
{houid aſcend towards the heavens in ſmoke, which no 15 repi eſent- 


ed as of a ſweet ſavour, or ſavour of reſt to Jehovah; and if man was 
told that this commemoration of the promiſed ſalvation was to atone 


for ſin, and procure favour, how could there be any doubt in his mind 


that the Victim was only typical; that the vertue was really in the 


thing typiſied; that the Blood that ſanctified every thing, and atoned 


for fin, was not the blood of the Vickim; and that the Smoke, aſcend» 
ing from the ſacrifice conſumed by fire, was emblematical only of 


ſomething elſe that was to aſcend, from the typifed Victim, to propi- 
tiate, and reconcile God to the ſinner. . 

It cannot, with reaſon, be doubted that the merciful God, Who 
inſtituted SACRIFICE for the comfort and inſtruction of mankind, com- 


municated to him the end and meaning of the ſeveral appointments; 


and, being once diſcovered, the EMBLEMs are in themfelyes fo exprel- 
ſive, and the taking them in the literal ſenſe ſo ablurd, that it is no 
ſmall proof of the corruption of human nature, and the ſtrength of 
giddy IMAGINATION, that they ever came to be miſtaken, or mit: 


applied. 


In SacKIFICE, which was daily to be repeated as the higheſt act of 


devotion, man had the ſtrongeſt Memorandum of his FALL; of the 

forfeiture thereby; of that life for which the Broop, the LIEE, of the 

VIII was to be ſhed; of the anger of God which muſt have con- 
ſumed him, if what was repreſented by the Bux N T- OFF BRING had 


not interpoſed; and of the excellency of the SachiFICE typificd, by 
whoſe oblation the Deity was placated and reconciled. Reflections 


on this SYMBOLICAL act, and what clearly was intended by it, muſt 

put the mind in the moſt proper diſpoſition for acknowledging, pray- 

ing, and praiſing. | 5 CTY DT e 

And, therefore, beſides the ily, the weekly, the monthly, the 
* 


yearly, 
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yearly, facrifices, at ſtated times, it pleated the Deity to direct the ite: 


ration of the ſame SyYMBOLICAL act, whenever man, moved by reve- 


rence to the Deity, was deſirous to approach the place he choſe for 
his ſervice, in order to pray, to praiſe, or to rejoice, in his mercy, 
or fayour, His peace offerings were to be offered with gladneſs; and, 
cer the BLood was ſhed, and the Far burnt upon the altar, the par- 
ty who made the offering was to feaſt cn the remainder wich joy, in 
confidence of the favour of the Deity. 
Nay, the perpetual obligation to avſtain from Brood, and the Far 
of animals ſlain, even for private uſe, was a conſtant Memorandum , 
to ſuch as could not attend che publick ſervice, of their forfeiture, and 
of their reſtoration. 
And the neceſſary oblation of the Firs T-FRVITS, and of ſamples of 
What the carth yields for our ſupport, in the regular meat and drink: 


offerings, were ſo many memorials of what was to be with, or in, 


the great SACRIEICE, that it is ſurprizing the meaning ſhould have 
been ſo much miſtaken as, in time, it came to be. 

That the fame IxSTITVTION, not dependant on the publication of 
the Law bv Moſes, reached all nations, is evident from the antient, 
and univerſal, practice of all nations, with whom SACKIFICA TURE Was 
the higheſt act of devotion, thought ſuflicient to CAPERS tin, and to 
- procure favour, and even fellowſhip with God. 

Ihe ancients of all nations ſhed Broop, and believed the vertue 
of it to be wonderful, witneſs their TAuROPOoII 2, and their CrioBo- 
LIA, burned the Far, and ſometimes the whole Victim on altars 
with fire; and believed the ſmell grateful to the Deity; they offered 


FixST-FRUITS; they pourcd out LiBaTIONS; they burned ſamples of 


the grain the earth afforded them; the Sal of the CovFENANT Was 
not wanting; they vowed Sacririce, and returned thanks by Sa- 
CRIFICE; and in their PracE-OFBEEKINGS they teaſted before their 
God on part of the victim, at nd rejoiccd in his favour, and prote- 
ction, | | 

Iis true, the greateſt part of them, ſuffcring their IMACI NATIONS 
to millead them, forgot the expreſs prohibition not to cat BO, but 


till they retained the higheſt opinion of its efficacy. If they ate the 


| Broob of ſacrifice, it was to render them more perfect, and more ac- 
ceptable and if, inſtead of ſprinkling the altar, they beſmcared their 
own bodies with Boop, they gave thereby the ſtronger evidence 


of the metit and virtue, they imagined, was in the blood they made 


That uſe of. 


Beſides the Victim, another main redo in SACRIFICATURE 
was the PRIEST, the Perſon directed by God to approach his altar, 


and to make the oblation, and atonement in the name of Feho-ah, | 


for the party offering. 


The PRIESTHOOb, originally, reſided with the firſt- "= with whom 
allo, amongſt the a antient heathens, reſi ded the ROYALTY: 


In 


iſ + oe th = 
In 1frael God exchanged, formally, the firſt-born for the Levites, 
and took the Levites, in their room, for the ſervice of the taber- 
nacle. | 7 | Ge, 

Of the houſe of Levi Aaron, the firfi-born, was to be High- Prieſt, 
his ſons were to ſerve under him in SACRIFICATURE, and the bulk of 
the Levites were for inferior ſervice only. $0 

This High-Prieſt was to be perfect; he was to be conſecrated with 
Broop, and anointed with O1r; he was to be pure from all ſpot; 
he was, whilſt officiating, to be clothed with holy garments, all of 
linnen; he had precious, and very particular, robes and ornaments. 
appointed for him. In the Breaſi plate of Judgment he was to car- 
ry Uni and Thun, LIGHT and PERFECTION, by which God 
gave reſponſes; on his heart, and on his ſhoulders, were the names of 
all the tribes of the people, engraved on a plate of pure gold, to be 
conſtantly, whilſt officiating, worn; on his fore-head was the in- 
{cription, HoLy, or HOLINEss, to Jehovah. The Plate, with this 
inicription, was ſaid ro be upon his fore-head, that he might bear the 
jiniquities of the holy things, which the Children of Iſrael ſhould hal- 
low, in all their gifts, and that they might be accepted. This Prieſt 
was to iprinkle the BLood 3 was to otter the BURN T- OETEXINVG z 
was to make atonement for ſin, and reconcile 5 was to enter, with 
Brood, once a year within the Vair, into the SANCTUM SaNdcro- 

RUM, the EMBLEM of the reſidence of the inviſible God; was to 
| fprinkle BLoop upon the MErcr-Stat and was, when he came out, 
ſolemnly to bleſs the people. : | Fe 
Nothing can be more abſurd than to ſuppoſe that Aaron was Ho. 
LINESS to Jehovah; that he was clean, and innocent; that he had in 
him light, and perfection; that he ſupported the whole People of V. 
rael; that he could effectually atone for, and intercede with God, for 
the people; or that he could enter into the real preſence of Fehowah, 
and from chence bring a bleſſing to the people; and, conſequently, 
nothing is plainer than that, in all theſe particulars, Aaron was no 
more than a Repreſentative, ” Oy 
If Aaron was to repreſent a Perſon pure, and innocent, full of 
light, and perfection, the holy one of Jehovah, who was to ſupport, 
and have for ever on his heart, the people of God; who was to offer 
blood, effectual, for cleanſing them from their ſins; was thereby to 
atone, and make continual interceſſion for them; was to enter into 
the immediate preſence of God, to propitiate for the people, and 
from thence to bleſs them; how could he do this otherwiſe than 
by waſhing his body with WaTzx, as the EBLEM of purity 5 by 
putting on white linnen GARMENTS, as the EMBLEM of INNOCENCE $ 


by carrying. UR and Thum, i. e. Light and Perfection, ſome- _ I 


thing by which the Deity manifeſted itſelf, about with him; by ha- 
ving the inſcription of the holy one of Jehovah faſtned to his fore- 
head; by having the names of the tribes of Jrael on his heart, and 
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on his ſhoulders 3 by ſprinkling the Brood for atonement; and of- 
fering the BURN'T-SACRIFICE, that yielded a favour of reſt 3 and by 


entring in ſolemnity into the HoLy os HoLIEs, the EMBLEM of the 


reſidence of the inviſible God, there again to ſprinkle BLoop, and 


from thence, formally, to bleſs the people. 


In the merciful act of the Son of God for the ſalvation of mankind, 


there are two parts, the Passiv, if one may ſo ſpeak, and the Ac- 


TIYE; the Victim bleeding and burnt repreſents the Passi vz part; 
but then the great SACRIFICE was not compelled to ſuffer by the act 
of any one; the ſinner did not offer it; the SACKIFICE voluntarily of- 


fered itſelf, by doing fo atoned, and continues ACTIVE in making in- 
terceſſion perperually “. bg 


The Victim bleeding, then, points out this PAss VE part of the 
ſatisfaction; but the AcTIvE part, that which claims, to neceſſarily, 
the acknowledgment, and adoration, of mankind, to that beneficent, 
bleſſed, Being, that offered the atonement, and makes interceſſion, 


would not have been pointed out in this emblematical act, unlels ſome 


thing, or perſon, to repreſent him, acting in that capacity, had been 
fixed upon; ſomething adorned with the higheſt SrysoLs of purity, 
fanRity, and perfection, offering and interceding for mankind; and 
who can fail to ſee theſe characters in the High. Prieſt? e 

And therefore, as has been obſerved in the caſe of the Victim, no 


one, who believes the INS TTTUTToN divine, can doubt that the end 


and meaning of each particular was explained, when the obſervance 


was firſt appointed. 8 

And whoever admits this, muſt alſo ſee that the original REVELA- 
TION was very clear, circumſtantiate, and diſtinct; and that the Mx- 
MORIALS inſtituted for preſerving the knowledge, then revealed, and 


maintaining the impreſſion of it on the ſpirits of men, were very ex- 


preſſive and ſignificative, and with great accuracy adjuſted to the 


ways of thinking of thole who recorded every thing intended ts be 


known, by EMBLEMS, and SYMBOLICAL repreſentations, however ſome 
of the particulars may not be now clear to us who know not the pro- 


per meaning of ſome of their SyYMBOLõS. 

The aſlumption of the Levites in place of the frſt. born, is, viſibly, no 
older than Moſes; but it ſeems very clear the firſt- born were, before 
that inſtitution, in ſome ſenſe, what Aaron wore on the plate of the 


mitre, Holy or Hol IN ESS zo Fehovah; and were all, as repreſenta- 

tives of the great INTER CESSOR, entitled to thed BLoop, and exerciſe 
the Prieſily office, till the change was made, for very wiſe, and juſt, 

xeaſons. 25 


No more is recorded of the firſt promiſe than that The ſeed of the 


woman ſhould bruiſe the head of the ſerpent : So that it does not aps 7 
; 8 pear 


* N. B. Amongſt the heathen, when a Vicr in ſeemed teluctant, that 
was deemed a bad OMEN, | 
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pear from this text, to have been originally declared that the Savr- 
oUR Was to proceed from a VIRGIN. 1 | 
And, if that had been declared, it would have been difficult to have 
found out any Repreſentation fit to expreſs, and keep up the memory 
of, it. 1 TE | 
Belides, that the expectation of being the mother of that Saviour 
might have, with believing women, prevented marriage, as the fame 
hopes promoted it among the J/raelites, Who looked for that ſeed, in 
the ordinary way; nay prompted fome women to unlawful actions 
with men of the Line, who they ſuppoſed had the promiſe of the 
Seed, as Lot's daughters; Tamar, the Midianiiſh woman; Bath. 
ſheba, &c. | ; „ „ 
But we find the expectation of the promiſed Seed was confined 
to the fir/kborn, that which opened the womb. „„ 
Primogeniture was reckoned after the mother; the firſt. born of a 
ſecond wife was entitled to the rights attending it, in prejudice of the 
ſecond fon of a firſt wife, tho' born, in point of time, ever fo long 
before him. V. 1 Chron. v. 1, 2. 1 


And the right of Primogeniture was confined to the male opening Wl 
the womb ſo that, if a daughter came firſt, the right ceaſed in the i 


ſubſequent ſons. | ; oY 
It muſt have been for ſome very important end that God marked 


out this circumſtance of the firſt. born, the firſt that opened the womb, ] vi 


with ſo extraordinary characters, that as the fir/i-borz amongſt men 
was to be holy to the Lord, and to officiate as Prieſt, or Interceſſor, 
the fir ſt. born among beaſts were alſo to be holy to the Lord, to be 
offered to him, if clean; if unclean, to be ranſomed. 5 
Who, then, can doubt that the prerogative of PRIESTHOOD was 
annexed to the firſt. born, to keep in mind, and to point forth, that 
the great Ix TEX cESSOR Was to be a firſt-born; and that the firfl-born, 
in every family, were choſen for the PxIESTHñOO, as ſo many Types, 
or {ymbolical repreſentations of him. N e 
At the firſt peopling, and, afterwards, at the repeopling of the 
earth, when men began to ſpread, and ſeparate into new ſettlements, 
it was neceſſary to keep up the ſervice of God, and the knowledge of 
his REVELATIOIt, by the eſtabliſhed S rMROLS; to have a Prieſt who 


could ſhed Broop, and make atonement, in every family. And it 


ſeems acertain every family had its Prieſt ( the firſt. born) its holy 
things, and all the appurtenances of religious ſervice. e 
When ambition joined many families into common - wealths, or 
kingdoms, and human prudence would make laws, this right of 
PRIEsTHOOD could not fail to come under ſome regulations, different 
from the original INSTITUTION 3 tho?, for the firſt ages of the world, 
it remained ſtill in the higheſt eſteem. „ OE: 
When men, from their vain imaginations, began to miſtake, or 
miſinterpret, the original REvELATIOx, and to deviſe new norions, 


and 
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CRE 
and new ſervices, for themſelves, it became neceffary ro republiſh 


REVELATION, with all the marks of omnipotent power; and, to pre- 
vent miſtakes for the future, it was fit to erect the Ferviſh ſtate, as 


above hinted, and to give them the keeping of the Law, and the ob- 


ſervation of all the rites, and ceremonies. | Oh 
But as this Law could not poſſibly have been ſo accurately obſer- 


ved whilſt the PRIESTHOOD was executed, at large, by the ft. born 


in every family, it pleaſed God to alter the original inſtitution, and 
to make choice of one particular tribe for his ſervice; and, out of 


that tribe, of the firſt-born and his deſcendants for ever to ſerve at 


the altar, and to repreſent the High Firſt- born, the great Interceſſor, 
in all the /ymbolical ſervice that ſupported the knowledge, the faith, 
the hope, of thoſe that feared God, 


And, in the very order for changing the In3TITUT1ON, the know- 


| ledge of the original Inſtitution is preſerved; the Levites are ſaid to 


be taken in place of the firſ-born; and the regard for the firſt-born 
is ſtill preſerved, as holy to the Lord, by making it neceſſary to re- 


deem them by an oblation; not to ſpeak of the prerogatives ſtill ac- 


cruing to them by the Fewiſh civil conſtitution. 5 
Though the Jewiſh law has a particular, additional, reaſon for 


FL the ſanctity of the fir/i-born, ro commemorate the delivery of their 
BW firſt-born from the common calamity of the firſt-born in Egypt yer, 


by the proceeding of God towards the Egyptian firſt-born, it is evi- 

dent the notion of their importance was ſtrong, before that event. 
In the original meſſage which Moſes was to deliver from IRHOVYAR 

to Pharaoh, Vrael is called his firſt. born: and, if Pharaoh did nor 


diſmiſs him, IE Hoval was to ſlay Pharaoh's firſt-born ; and the ſame 


Iſrael is, afterwards, called a nation of PRIESTS. 3 
When Pharaoh, hardned by his vain heart, and doubtleſs prompe- 
ed by the Prieſts of thoſe gods whom he ſerved, refuſed to let the 
firſt-born, the Prieſts of IEHovan go, the threat was literally execu- 
ted; all his fiſt. born were ſlain, and the firſt-born of 1/rael were de- 
livered. „„ 


If Egypt had any hopes from their firſt-born, the threat was ſevere, 
and the execution terrible; and we ſee it prevailed, above all the o- 
WL ther judgments, for the deliverance of 1/rael.  _ gs 


And that Egypt had hopes from their firſ#-born is very likely, 3 


wjhat appears to have been the practice, and opinion, of their neigh- 
bours, who burned to Moloch, and ſacrificed, on great exigencies, 
& thcir firſt-born, in hopes of placating the offended Deity : Whence 
could a practice ſo, ſeemingly, monſtrous come, but from the firſt 
&W promiſe miſunderſtood ? | | 


Eſau's ſelling his birthright, the infamous character that brought 


| | him, the, ſeemingly, extraordinary fteps his mother took (when 'tis 
not obſerved that the was directed by the Oracle) and the loſs of the 
| bleſſing conſequent upon it, ſufficientiy ſhew the high eſteem of Pri- 
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nmogeniture, before the days of Pharaoh. And, indeed, the parting 
fo cheap with a privilege ſo high, as repreſenting the Interceſſor be- 
tween God and man, gives a very vile idea of Eſau, if one can help 
calling him a Free-thinker,. which he could hardly be, conſidering his 
concern for the bleſſing, . | „ 
That Prieſthood and Primogeniture went, antiently, together, we 


gather from prophane hiſtor y, 
Rex, Anius idem, Phæbique ſa&rdos. 


The Lacedemonian Kings were both Prizfls and Kings, becauſe it 
could not be decided which was Frſt born; and almoſt all the antient 
kings ſacrificed. „„ * 
_  Whatevet corruptions imagination introduced in religion, the Pre- 
hood was ever held in great honour; the original inſtitution was 
ſtrangely depraved in the Roman ſtate, but ſtill the Prigfthood contl- 
nued to enjoy, at leaſt, its antient titles; the term of Rex ſatrorum, 
Rex ſacrificulus, went down through the Roman commonwealth 
where the title of Rex was abominated. And the Roman Emperors, 
notwithſtanding their ignorance, and vanity of aſpiring after DEirr - 
CATION for themſelves; yet affected the title of Pontiſex Maximus, as 
an honour, and a ſecurity to their government. 5 
I The religious regard for SackikicaTuxE, and the teverence for. 
_ the PRIESsTHOOD muſt have been ſtamped deep upon the minds of 
men, by a very extrardinary authority; elſe they could not have 
_ endured for ſo many generations, and amongſt nations fo little con- 
verſant with each other. | | 
Tho' Rome, and the Greek commonwealths, eſtabliſhed on levelling 
principles, ſeem to have forgot that any prerogative at all was due 
to Primogeniture, yet it was not ſo with more northern nations, Whoſe 
notions were leſs corrupted with inaginations. The Goths, the 
Franks, and the other people called Barbarians, who overthrew the 
Roman Empire, preſerved continually a regard for ir, and have left 
large prerogatives attending upon it over all Europe. ED 
4s the original REvELaTt1ON, for the preſervation whereof thoſe _ 
rites, ceremonies, and obſervances, were inſtituted, diſcovered to man, 
in the ordinance of SackIF1caTuRE, the chief foundation of his 
faith, and hope; ſo, it is evident from other rites, obfervances, and | 
' ſymbols or emblems, conſtantly obſerved, and preſerved, that from 
the beginning man was taught his duty, what he was to do with 
reſpect to, and what he was to believe concerning, the Deity. 
f this the univerſal practice of ABLuUTION, or wafhing with wa- 
ter, is an inſtance which, from the earlieſt times, has taken place over 


the whole known world. | FFF 7 
Thie Vraelites, before they received the Law, were to waſh them - 
felves, when they were to approach the preſence of God: all owing | 


e 
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had their LusTRATIONSs, by ſprinkling of water. The High. Prieſt, 
and his ſons, were to walh their fleſh, as often as they went about 

any part of the ſacred work; and the children of Iſrael, upon any 
uncleanneſs, were to waſh with water, in many caſes, with particu- 
lar ceremonies. 5 


ſore or iſſue of man, or woman, were ſaid to pollute, were ſufficient 
to debar the party from appearing betote the Lord, who is deſcribed 
as abominating every thing that is unclean; and ABLUTION, With cer- 
rain other oblervances, were ſufficient to put an end to that unclean- 
nes, and to admit to the ſervice of God. | 

No man, in his ſenſes, can think that the external uncleanneſs o- 


may ſay, by the touch of an unclean thing, could be offenſive to God; 
much leſs that wafhing with water, conſidered as an external act on- 
ly, could remove any real, internal uncleanneſs; and that, therefore, 
it is impoſſible to doubt that both the one and the other: ſignified 
ſomething more than is in the letter expreſſed. 5 

I hoc', by the Light of Nature, we can diſcover that this creation 
had an author eternal, infinitely perfect, and particularly infinitely 


no adequate idea of our own ſouls, and who know nothing about 
them, but the little we collect from what we feel tranſacting in out- 
ſelves, ought not to be ſurprized, that, without REVELATION, Wc 
can frame to ourſelves no juſt notion of the inviſible God; but ought 
rather to be amazed at the impudence of thoſe, Who pretend to de- 
cide what God is, or is not, and what he can, or cannot do, from 
the notions they have framed to themſelves of his attributes, nature, 
and perfection. „ . | „ 
The firſt hint we have in the ſacred Book that can help us to any 
notion of the Deity is, that man was framed in his LiktNess, and 
according to his image; from whence we may not only collect the 
intelligence of the Deity, which Nature ſufficiently diſcovers, but al- 
ſo inclinations, or dilpofitions, in the divine mind, to which thoſe 
in the mind of man, in the ſtate of perfection, were ſomething f. 
milar. VV 5 | | ES 
 Diſliking, hatred, anger; liking, pleaſure in the actings of crea- 
tures, love, jcalouſy, inclination reſtrained, compaſſion and concern, 
are affections which the Wiſe men of this world hold the Deity inca- 
pable of, they look ſo like paſſions that cannot touch a Being inf. 
nitely perfect, and eſſentially happy; and in this reaſoning they agree 
with Epicurus, who rejected all providence, touching the things ct 
this world, becauſe he looked upon the care it preſuppoſed to be 
troubleſome to the Deity. 5 
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Iouching any filth, or naſtineſs, a dead carcafs of any kind, the 


any perſon, in the literal ſenſe, or the imputed uncleanneſs, as one. 


Juſt, good, wiſe, and intelligent; yet we, who can frame to ourſelves 
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Bur REVETATIOx differs from theſe Wiſe men; it deſcribes the Dei: 
ty as poſſeſſed of affections, and inclinations, ſimilar to theſe that? 
— perſed FE: 


1 


: perfect man may feel in himſelf, and ſomething ſtill higher and pecu:- 


liar to God: Deteſtation, hatred and abhorrence, of ſin; Anger, and 
wrath againſt the ſinner, as ſuch; Compaſſion towards the miſerable, 
and concern; Deſire, tho? ſometimes without ſucceſs, to ſave, and to 

reform; Love to thoſe that do well, ſatisfaction in their well-doings _ 
Pleafure in the acknowledgments, and praiſes, of thoſe benefited, 
and attention to their requeſts; as well as jealouſy, and indignation, 


at the ſetting up any Rival for acknowledgment and praiſe. ; 


Now if any man will give himſelf leave to conſider ro what pur- 
poſe God diſplayed ſo much wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, in the 
formation, and preſervation, of this whole material ſyſtem, of man, 
and of all other living creatures; to what purpoſe man had diſcerning 
and reaſon given him; to what purpoſe he had the ideas, and the law. 


of right, and wrong, imprinted on his mind; and to what purpoſe 
he had in his heart planted a diſpoſition to admire, to adore, to re- 


verence, to acknowledge, to thank, and to praiſe z he cannot long, 
be in ſuſpenſe between REverLation and IMAGINATION, but mult al- 
{ent to the truth of what the Deity has revealed? 5 | 
Did God cxert infinite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, in the crea- 
tion of this world; did he give man eyes, and underſtanding, to tee 
that wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, and a heart difpoſed to admire, 
adorc, and praiſe; and will i; nevertheleſs be ſaid, that this admira- 
tion, adoration, and praiſe, is indifferent to him? Muſt it not, ne- 
cellarily, be concluded, that theſe things are Well pleaſing to the Dei- 
ty, and that the man who yields them ts acceptable to him, ſtands in 
his favour, and good-will, and may be conſidered as beloved of him? 
And muſt it not, with equal certainty, be concluded that the man 
who refuſcs to anſwer the end of his creation, who neglects to pay 
God that adoration, praiſe, and ſervice, that is due; who fixes his 
heart on the creature, in place of the Creatorꝭ and who gratifies thoſe 
luſts, and purſuits, he has ſet up in the room of God, at the expence 


of breaking the laws of right and wrong, implanted in his breaſt, is 


diſagrecable ro God, the Object of his anger, and indignation ; and 


that his ſinful, treaſonable actions are oltenfive to that Being that de- 


lights in right, in harmony, and in order? . 

Philoſophers may puzzle themſelves, and others, with reaſoning, 
from abſtra& notions which they have framed to themſelves, as they 
think fit; they poſſibly may not ſce how a Being infinitely, and el. 
ſentially, perfect and happy, can admit of acccthon to, or diminu- 
tion from, that happineſs; but their not being able perfectly to com- 
prehend how this is ſo, will be no good reaſon to disbelieve what 
the Deity declares concerning himſelf; or to perſuade that God is 
not plealed with the doing of his will, and diſpleaſed at doing the 


contrary. 


And, if we can bring our ſelves up to believe that the infinitely 
perfect Seki is pleaſed, and aftected, with the rectitude of the ſpi- 


1 ) 
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Wy rits of men, with the ſentiments therein framed, and with the joy C 
aqand gratitude that flows thence, in expreſ. ions of praiſe, acknowledg- "ot 
Wl. ment, and adoration, We {hall have {mall ground to doubt (what the n 
'_ Deity formally reveals) that his SpxxtT acts reciprecally on men, that Jy 
Hh it enlightens, enlivens, and encourages them towards their duty, and ze” 
. felicity. 3 | R 
i Nor is the ceſſation of miracles, for ſome centuries; or the obſer- 
vation that nature follows, in all things falling under our cogniſance, ax 
nl & ſettled, fixed, mechanical, courſe, purſuant to certain eſtabliſhed 3 
Wl rules, any ground to doubt of the communication between the infi- it 
7 nite Sp1kIT, and the ſpirits of men, which, the ſcripture ſays, is and IC 
0 ever has been open. The godly diſpoſition, the religious actings, of 

Wi, the ſoul operate, as one may ſay, mechanically upon the Deity, pro- 7 
gucing ſatisfaction and complacency ; and that, again, acts recipro- 

bi cally upon the ſoul, by that fort of mechaniſm, or manner of opera- h 
#0 tion, by which ſpirit operates on ſpirit. Were the caſe not ſo, God "Mi 
1 would not have been delighted with. prayers, and praiſes, he would 
not have commanded and encouraged them; and the duty of man, fc 
in the religious acts of the heart, inſtead of being a bleſſing and en- cl 
170 joyment, would be a burden te him. „ RO 
8!  Weare ſo well acquainted with the pertyrbations, the tranſports, al 
Wh the ruffles. that pleatures and paſſions produce in ourſelves, that we 1 
1 i are unwilling to allow any ſuch affections in the Deity : But why muſt b 
raffections and inclinations produce ſuch diſturbances in the Deity as 8 
they do in us? May not God deteſt fin, diſlike the ſinner, and even 7 
1 | deſtroy him, without being ruffled, or ſuffering his eflential happi- b 
naeſs to be impaired? May he not have affections and inclinations like al 
do ours, without thoſe inconveniencies that, in our weak frame, at- ta 
|: 1 tend them? | 5 | | | 5 
BY God cannot be deſirons, ſays a Reaſoner, that any thing ſhould hap- 

ina pen, and yet that thing not happen; becauſe, if he were truly deſi- th 
dous, his OnniroTEKCE would infallibly effect it. But, then, tha a 
EReaſoner does not conſider that this deſire is only ſpoken of the diſpo-ꝛ in 
1 ſition, the inclination, of the Deity, and not of any formal act of the th 
will. The inclination, the diſpoſition, may lie ſtrongly one way, and . 
i" yet there may be inſuperable obſtacles that hinder to will what the 4 © 
mind inclines to. | | Eo wy as 
= ' A Prince may have the ſtrongeſt inclination to pardon an offender ty 

1 gonyicted, ſuppoſe his favourite fon, guilty of a crime of the higheſt fc 
nature, and moſt dangerous example, and yer reaſons of juſtice and ot 
| 1 polity may determine his will not to follow that inclination. In the be 
: i ſame way, why may not the Deity be deſirous, and even ſollicitous, 

6 hat a thing may happen, which, becauſe of higher conſideration, ci 
1.8 be cannot inter poſe in, that IS, cannot formally and abſolutely will 2 
ff {bould happen? 3 =. 

| L Theſe reflections, and many more of the ſame kind, that muſt oc- | yg © 
1 | 

i 
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cur on reading the Scriptures, leave it very plain that the language of 
that book, which deſcribes the Deity's actings, affections, and incli- 
nations, in terms borrowed from the uſage, the ſentiments and reſo- 
lutions of men, is not fo figurative as it is generally ſuppoſed to be; 
and that we ought to underſtand it {ſomething more literally than 
Reaſoners are Willing to allow. = = | 
In every page of the ſacred Book God inculcates his averſion to, 
and abhorrence of fin, and his deteſtation of ſinners. . | 
To give men ſome notion of this averfion, and diſlike, he borrows 
that idea of lothing and abhorrence, that men feel on the fight, or 
touch, of any naſty, unclean, lothſome, object. Fo 
God repreſents himſelf holy, pure, undefiled, ſeparated from ſin- 
ners, of purer eyes than that he can behold iniquity. N 
N He repreſenis fin as uncleanneſs, pollution, lothſomeneſs, in the 
higheſt degree; and ſimilitudes are taken from many vile, impure, a» 
bominable things to deſcribe it. | N 
3 And he repreſents the ſinner, as polluted by ſin, unclean, and there- 
| fore abhorred, and incapable to approach his Puxirr, in that un- 
clean ſtare. To 8 1 e 
But, then, as this picture, by itſelf, would be fit only to diſtract, 
8 and drive the ſinner to deſpair; he, at the ſame time, repreſents a poſ- 
5 fibiliry of wiping away this pollution, and waſhing the ſinner clean 
. by means very natural, and very eaſy to be come arte. 
To the end, therefore, that this image ſhould be the more ſtrong. 
ly impreſſed on mens minds, and the picture come the more frequent] 


— - 
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. before their eyes, it pleaſed God, at the firſt REVELATION of his will | 

and INSTITUTION of religious ceremonies and ſervice, to direct a to- 

, tal abſtinence from the touch of every thing that was, either in itfclf, 

| or in the apprehenſion of mankind, unclean, foul, or lothſome. 
. | It pleaſed God, alſo, to command the abſtaining from ſeveral things 
that do not ſeem, in their own nature, to be unclean or lothſome; 

3 and to declare that, by the very contact of ſuch things, men became 

- impure, were unclean, and abominable in the eyes of God; and 

e therefore could not be admitted into Eis holy Preſence, or to any re- 

= RT LD „ | 

e But this impurity was to be purged away by Ablution, or aſper- 
ſion, according to the preſcription in the ſeveral caſes, when the par- 

r ty was waſhed in water, and purifyed, he might preſent himſelf be- 

th fore God; but if, knowing his uncleanneſs, he mixed in the ſervice 

d of God without being purifyed, the offence was capital, he was to 

ebe cut off from his people. 3 VVV 

„ Inis conſtitution muſt, neceſſarily, produce the greateſt nicety and 

„ aure to preſerve cleanlineſs, in thoſe who put any value on the favour 

ll and ſervice of God. „„ 
And, if they were not fo ſtupid as to look only to the Letter, the 

e- _- externalaQt, ir muſt fox ever keep in their view the purity and holineſs 


of 
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of God; the uglineſs and deformity of ſin, the abhorrence God had 
of it, and of the ſinner, the neceſſity of avoiding it, if one would 
have any communication with the Deity; and the mercy and good- 
neſs of God in providing a purification to clcanſe from it, ſuch as 
could as eaſily be come at as common water, and was as effectual to 
remove the filth of fin, as water was for common naſtineſs. 5 
The whole of this INsTITuTIex, which was as antient and uni- 
yerſal as ſacrifice, is obviouſly ſymnbolical and inſtructive; and, if the 
real meaning of it Was loft, if men began to think there was any real 
impurity in the touch of a dead carcaſs, or any real vertue to purge 
fin in water, it mult be evidence of their utter degeneracy, blindneſs 
and corruption. © F 
Perhaps, things not really impure were to be avoided as ſuch, to 
create the greater circumſpection, and to bring the inſtruction ofiner 
in view. | 5 
It is not reaſonable to think that God ſhould enjoin, or prohibit, in 
matters of religion, any thing in itſelf abſolutely indifferent, under ſe- 
vere penalties, purely to be a reſt of obedience. | 
But it is reaſonable to think that a thing in itſelf indifferent may 
be commanded, to keep up the memory of any fact, or precept, to 
impart knowledge, and preſerve inſtruction. „ 
A bſtaining from the altar after any external pollution could not 
poſſibly have been enjoined, under the pain of death, but for the 
important leſſon it was intended to teach of the holineſs of God, 
and the purity of heart, neceflary to thoſe that would approach 
him. | 3 
Eating the fruit of the tree of knowledge of good and evil, would 
not have been prohibited, but to warn our firſt parents againſt the 
ambitious deſire of knowing more than came to their ſharc, and 
the preſumptuous conceit of relying on their own knowledge, and 
following their own imaginations Which deſtroyed them, and con- 
tinues to miflead, and undo, multitudes of their weak, vain, deſcen- 
dants. : . 
That ſpecies of Infidels that glories in the title of EREE-THINEERSV, 
who ſet up their own knowledge and underſtanding againſt the Reve- 
lation of God, ſplit upon the ſame rock on which our firſt parents 
ſhipwrecked, notwithſtanding the beacon that has been fixed on it from 
the creation of the world, | 1 | 
__ Circumciſion may have ſerved for a mark of diſtinction to the 7/rae!- 
Ites, becauſe it was not practiſed by their neighbours in Canaar,though 
it was by the other deſcendants of Abraham and 1/aac, Iſhmael and 
Eſau: Put it had undoubtedly a higher meaning, and probably an o- 
rigin earlier than the days of Abraham. | $2 
That it bad a higher meaning is certain from the frequent declara- 
tions that a circumciſed heart, a heart cut off and ſeparated from all 


unruly luſts, and affections, is what God delights in. 


„„ 


And that it had an earlier origin, ſeems to be very evident, from 
the early obſervance of that inſtirution, amongſt many nations who 
cannot be believed to have received it from Abrabam, or his deſcen- 
dants. . | 

Men may dream, but it is impoſſible to perſuade one that has his 
eyes open, and who reflects on the bitter animoſities that muſt have 
been between the Egyprians and the Iſraelites, the high contempt the 
former muſt have entertained of the latter, the vanity and tenaciouſ- 
neſs of the Prieſts of Egypt, with reſpect to the myſteries of their re- 
ligion, and the impiety and abomination which the religious ſervice 

of the 1/raclites appeared to them to be ſtuffed with, that the Egypri- 
an Prieſts, (and they, principally, were in the earlieſt times circam- 
ciſed) would have ſubmitted to follow the deſpiſed, deteſted Jrae- 
lites in a bloody practice of this kind, and would have tranſmitted it, 
as ſacred, to their deſcendants. | | | 

And, indeed, if it had been meant only for a ſign of diſtinction for 
Iſrael, it ought not to have deſcended to Iſhmael, and Eſau, but ouglit 
to have been confined to the twelve tribes. 

It may, reaſonably, therefore be looked on as one of the original 
Inſtitutions appointed juſt after the FALL, which, though retained 
here and there, particularly in Egypt, had nevertheleſs been left off 
in Abraham's country, where 1dolatry began to prevail; and was 
therefore renewed to Abraham, when he was ſelected, from his de- 

praved country, to be the father of a people to whom the original 
Revelation ſhould be republiſhed, and who were to become the keep- 
ers of the Oracles of God. | ES On 

Taking this, then, to be the caſe, and recollecting that Eve proved 
the tempter to Adam: that love to her, who had forfeited by eating, 
prevailed with him to follow her fate; that inclination to women is 
the moſt fierce, the moſt ungovernable of the deſires and luſts of men; 
and that it was fit ro eſtabliſh ſome very ſenſible memorial of the 
offence at the Fall, that ſhould carry inſtruction along with it, to 
curb and bridle noxious deſires; who can help concluding, that 
Circnmciſion was appointed to fix a permanent Maxx on that part 
of the body, the Gratification of the Juſt whereof, had ſo great a 

ſhare in the ſeduction of mankind; and thereby to admoniſh againſt 
all luſts and carnal gratifications, and to adviſe and inſtrutt men to 
cut off all ſenſual deſires, and to wean themſelves from them? 

Lying carnally with woman, even with a man's own wife, than 
which nothing is more natural, or more innocent, is, in the eye of 
the Law, a pollution, and required Ablution, before the party could 
be admitted to the Preſence of God. Why? to prevent the ſetting 
too high a value on it, to check the too fond deſire, and purſuit, of itz 
and to ſhew that ſuch deſires, encouraged, are inconſiſtent with that i 

puny of heart that is required in the ſervice of God, who claims poſ- i 
Kflon of the whole heart, and will not admit of rivals. And, if tl 
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is the undeniable meaning of that prohibition, it is eaſy to ſee the 


Tenſe of the /ſymbolical act of cutting of, and flinging away, the Fox- . 
SKIN of the fleſh, than which nothing can be a more proper Emblem 


of forward, fierce, fleſhly, appetites; and ſenſual delights, 

Though Circumciſion might have been given to 1ſrael, as a Maxx 
to diſtinguiſh them from the other adjacent nations ſurrounding Ca- 
naan, and was, by them, to be conſidered as a Mark of the Covenant 
between them and God; yet that does not ſay that the original inten- 
tion, and emblematical uſe of it, was to be dropt, or loſt; on the con- 
trary, it is evident, from the frequent alluſions plainly made to the 


ſymbolical ſenſe of it by the inſpired writers, that it was ſtill kept in 


view, and principally to be obſerved, by Vrael. 
And, in like manner, many of the Inſlitutions, which were in pra- 


ctice antiently, ſeem to be applied to particular actions or events which 


were near the time of the renewal of thoſe Inſtitutions in the Fewiſh 
Law. But it does not follow from theſe applications that the original 
Inſtitutions, or the ſenſe and meaning of them, were to be dropt or 


loft. In an earthly affair, each Iraelite, when he entred upon lands 


in Canaan, was to bring a basket of fruit, and make a CoxESSTION 
why he performed that action: which proves that thoſe ſymbolical 
acts had a formal meaning; and ſuggeſts that there may have been 
original, formal, Confeſſions, acknowledgements, and prayers, attend- 
ing the acts of Religion or Devotion; though, not being recorded, 


other wiſe than in general, that once all the Earth had one Confeſion, 


the particular Forms have not deſcended to us, with ſufficient Evi- 
dence. 5 


Nothing is more unjuſt than the ſuggeſtion that the obſervation of 


the SaBBaTH, or ſeventh} Day, was to take place only amongſt the 
Iſraelites. 5 5 „ | 
If the Scriptures are to be the rule, the Sabbath had its origin imme- 
diately upon the Creation, and before the FALL. God is ſaid to have 
RESTED on the ſeventh day from his work, and to have hallowed the 
abbath day, on which it was criminal, nay capital, to do any work. 
If the antient, profane; writers are to be ſearched, the Sabbath 
will be found ſo antient, that it could not poſſibly have been derived 
from the Jewiſh Law. For not to take notice of the frequent menti- 
on to be met with of Sabbarhs, and days of reſt, which might have 
been borrowed from Fewiſh cuſtoms, it is certain that the moſt anti- 
ent Greeks, and the more antient Egyptians, divided the time by HEs- 
DONADES, a circle or revolution of ſeven days, to each of which they 
gave the name of fome planet, except the ſeventh, which they dedt- 


cated to the ſovereign of all the heavenly luminaries, the Sun ; and this 
C1xCLE being no proper, conſtituent, part of moon, month, & year, 


muſt necellarily have flowed from Inſtitution: Nor could any thing be 
a more proper, permanent, MEMORIAL of the Creation than the ap - 


pointing the oblervation of the ſeventh day; at the ſame time that, 


de · 


Lt ak, 


the Creation, and its Creator, of Formation and its Former, and al- 


pointing ſome ſymbolical obſervance, ſome emblematical repreſentation. 


8 built, 4 Cloud, the glory of the Lord, or the ſymbol of his preſencs 


Co} - 
debarring man from work, it ſequeſtered him to the contetnplation of 


lowed his ſou] time to entertain itſelf with objects, peculiarly fitted 
for it. | 


If every ſeventh day man was to be ſtopped in his carreer, in pur- 


ſuit of low, earthly, comforts, by a holy reſt, which it was capital to 
profane by labour; if he was to obſerve this reſt, week after week, 


in memory of God's having reſted the ſeventh day, after having finiſh- 
ed the creation in ſix; no mean could be deviſed more likely to keep 


uß the memory of the creation, and to baniſh the extravagant Imagina- 


tion that the world was eternal; and no Iyſlitution could lead more 


neceſſarily, and directly, to employ man, at leaſt one ſeventh part of 


his time, in thoſe ſpeculations that tend to keep up communication 


between the ſoul and the Deity, and to preſerve the memory and 


knowledge of the Revelation of God to man; nor could man have bee 


guilty of a more fatal piece of perverſeneſs than to diſcontinue, and 


leave off, the obſervance which, in all appearance, drew along with 
it the loſs of the true ſenſe and meaning of all the other Inſtitutions. It 


is one of the reproaches the moſt inſiſted on againſt the backſliding 


Iſraelites, that they neglected the ſabbaths of the Lord. | 


In the whole of the primitive, religious, ſervice, there is not any 


circumſtance caſual, every particular, every geſture, is inſtructive. 
In the PxEsENCE of God man fell upon his face to the ground; and; 
by that act, humbly confeſſed his Orticinar: hence bowtng to the 
ground is the formal word for worthipping, which it was high tre- 
{on to practiſe toward any idol. And when, from that poſture, man 
raiſed himſelf to praiſe, and to bleſs God, he raiſed himſelf no farther 
than the knee, ſtill ſo far retaining the poſture of humility; and from 


this poſture the word to hgnify Bleſſing is taken; as bowing to the 
ground is uſed to ſignify worſhipping, kneeling is uſed to ſignify blefing; 


If the original Revelation Was compleat, man muſt have been told 
that the Deity was to deſcend to this earth, to dwell there amongſt 
men, and to inſtru& by precept and example. e 

If this was originally revealed, it muſt have been recorded, by ap- 


If, in the Republication of the Law to the 1/raelites, the appointment 


the moſt remarkable was toereR, firſt, a tabernacle, and then a temple, 


for the reception of the Preſence of the Deity, who made repeated de- 


clarations that he was to dwell in the midſt of the children of 1/#ae!, 
that he was to reſide in the tabernacle, firſt, and then in the houſe 
that was to be built for him, and was more particularly to reſide be - 


tween the CHERUBIMS. 5 3 
Accordingly, the tabernacle firſt, and then the temple, having been 


filled theſe manſions, and the Deity from thence gave reſponſes, and 
directions, and pronounced Judgments, = 
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In the ſacred writings there are many formal intimations that this 
Inſtitution, and diſpenſation, amongſt the Fews, was typical, and pre- 
dictive that the real G1 ory of the Lord was to come to the temple; 
that the temple, the ſymbol of his manſion, was to be deſtroyed; and 
that the figurative, the emblemarical, ſervice, and Inſtitution, was to 


ceaſe, and to give Way to the real Preſence, and fpiritual inſtruction 


of the Deity, 2 ET | 
And, indeed, by the ceſſation of all that fervice, and by the deſtru- 
tion of the temple, immediately after the Lord who was expected 


cane to it, We evidently ſee the Ixſtitution could have been to no o- 


ther end but to create, and keep up, that expectation. 

But if we look a little farther back, we ſhall ſec the belief of God's 
reſidence among men, and the practice of building tabernacles, and 
houſes or temples, for that reſidence, much carlier than the republica- 
tion of the Law from Sinai Es . 

Moſt of the antient nations had temples, dedicated, for the ſuppo- 


ſed reſidence of their gods. The Philiſtines had a houſe for Dagon, 


before the 1/raelites had any for ]Exovan; and many cities in Canaan 
are named from the temples of the Deities worthipped by the inhabi- 
tants. | 1 5 | | 
Jacob promiſed to make the None, which he anointed at Lux, 
Beth. el, the houſe of God, and he was as good as his word; for, ſome 
years after, he there built an altar, and ſacrificed, e 
The Iſraelites, upon their going out of Egypt, before the Moſaick 
tabernacle was built, had a tabernacle in which they believed the Pre- 
| ſence of God to be, and in which the pot of Manna, c. was laid up. 


The idolarers, who came up amongſt the H raelites, arc reproached 


with having carried in the wilderneſs the tabernacles of their gods, 
whilſt the living God was ſo miraculoully feeding, and protecting 
them. Ed i i dd : 

This Practice, which could not poſſibly have come from the Law 


of Moſes, but which the Law of Moſes, as well as the uſage of Jacob, | 


and of the J/raelites, ſhews to have been approved of by God, muſt 
_ neceſſarily have flowed from divine Inſtitation, as early as the original 


Revelation; and was perfectly well calculated to keep in mind the o- 
: riginal intimation, that God was to humble himſelf ſo far as to deſcend 


to dwell amongſt men, and to create a conſtant expectation of that e- 
vent. 355 : 3% 
And, as we have already obſerved on other oecaſions, if this practice 
had not had ſome very authentick inſtitution for its original, it is ſcarce 
poſſible it ever ſhould have univerſally obtained; nothing being more 
contradictory to the common notions, which the light of nature could 
afford, than the belief that the immaterial, incomprehenſible Being, 
| ſhould dwell in houſes made by hands, and ſojourn with ſuch gro- 
veling creatures as man. The univerſal practice, then, in this in- 


Kancez is ſtrong evidence that it does not depend upon human inven-„ 


tion 
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tion. Imagination, indeed, would miſlead from the intention of the 
Inſtitution, and would graft many impertinencies on it, whenever the 
real deſign was miſtaken ; but there is hardly any example of an ob- 
lervance, ſo ſeemingly unnatural as this, if univerſal, that cannot be 
traced up to a divine original, at leaſt to ſome divine intimation, or 


inſtitution, that gave occaſion to it. 


As the Iuſtitution, we are now upon, was of a very high nature, 


and important to be obſerved, and relied on, it is extremely probable 
that the Deity, to devout men (for to ſuch, we know from Scripture, 


God was pleaſed to reveal himſelf) thought fit to give particular proofs 


of his Preſence in the houſe, tabernacle, or place appointed for his re- 


dence. He ſpoke to Moſes from the tabernacle of the congregation, 
before the Moſaick tabernacle was erected: And it thoſe temples, or 


tavernacles, were fo honoured on particular occaſions, we may ceaſe 
to wonder Why the Gentiles took up the belief of Oracular reipontes 


from their deities (which, again, is a conceit they hardly could have 


taken up without precedent.) Knowing chat the true God revealed his 
will to his true ſervants, in thoſe places which he authoriſed to be ſet 
alide as for his Preſeuce, and believing their falſe gods true, and them- 
{elves acceptable ſervants, they naturally would accept ſuch communi- 
cations; and their Imaginations might impoſe on them, or make their 
belief an eaſy prey to any impoſtor, any Prieſt of a falſe god, Who 
ſhould have courage and cunning enough to frame a lye. . 

When we ſce an obſcrvance has, univerſally, prevailed amongſt the 
heathens, which is afterwards approved of by the Law of Moſes, we 


juitly conclude it ſprung from divine authority. 


When we ſce cuſtoms, obtaining among the early heathens, which 
are prohibited by the Law, we may ſafely conclude that thoſe cu- 
ſtoms were not of divine [nſtiturion, but were derived cither from 
{ome laudable, pious, practice of the believing Patriarchs, which had 


been abuſed, or from Imagination. 


Thus we ſee the reſpe& among the earlieſt Syrian, and Greek, hea- 


thens for BattuL1a, ſtones which were ſet up on end, anointed, and 


believed to be ſacred, and in proceſs of time transferred to their 


temples, and revered as ſtatues of their gods. | 
And we cannot avoid ſeeing the practice of conſecra ting, as we 
ſay, a ſtone by Jacob, when, upon the manifeſtation of rhe Deity, 
he ſer it up, pourcd oil upon it, vowed a vow, and faid it ſhould be 
BRTH-EL, the houſe of God. | „„ | | 
But, however that devout act, that ſolemn memorial of Jacob's 


vow, and of the merciful appearance to him, might have been accept- 


able ro God; and, however ſuch things might have bcen religiouſly, 


and acceptably, done by other pious men, before and after himz yet 5 
we ſee the practice is in the Law prohibited, perhaps, becauſe of its 


being liable to abuſe, and becauſe of che corruptions it had already 


introduced. 
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to ſome ſort of trees. The Oaks of Mamre were, in ſome degree, 
ſacred ro Abraham. It is not impoſſible they might have made ſome 
ſpecies of trees Memorials, to the end they might think on the thing 


ſuch tree Arn ſo often as the tree came in their view, Abra- 


han planted a Grove, or Tree, at Beerſheba, and called there on the 
name of Jehovah, the everlaſting God. Many of theſe emblematical 
trees, put together, might form groves; and we do know that groves 
Were amongſt the molt antient places of Worthip, amongſt the Na- 
tions; and that particular ſorts of trees were held ſacred to certain 


Deities, amongſt thoſe that had forgot, or rather miſapplied, the ler- 


vice of the true God. 


Theſe obſervances continued to be reverenced as late as Homer ; 
Hector wiſhes for a Stone, or an Oak-Tree, from whence he might 


with ſafety ſpeak to Achilles; and loqui à quercu is, in the language 


of the old Italians, to ſpeak with ſaſety. e 
Amongſt the things which were abuſed, and, by te renewal or 
Fewiſh inſtitution, were prohibited, ordered to be dilcontinued, cut 
down, and deſtroyed, the Jews have taken in ſacred Trees, or Groves : 
Pur, it appears, the word which they conſtrue Groves ſignifies ima. 


ges of Venus, or c. and it appears that they uſed ſacred Trees, and 


Groves, to the laſt, 


There is another inſtance, of the ſame kind, in the caſe of what we 
tranſlate Oxwamtents, The original notion of the word carries in it 
the idea of witneſſing, teſtifying, &c. and ſome paſlages of the ſcri- 
ptures ſeem to point at a very ſurprizing regard thewed by the Deity 
to thoſe ornaments. Aſter the defection, in making the golden calf, 
God commands the people, by Moſes, Exod. xxxiit. 4, 5, 6. to put 
off their ornaments from them, that he might know what to do unto 
them. And the people put off their ornaments, and mourned. We 
_ Cannot doubt, then, that the people looked upon thole ornaments as 


defences againſt any ſudden miſchiefs, or unlucky caſualues 3 and that 
this opinion had ſome authority from the conduct of the Deity, in 
| ray 6 and from the practice of godly men, if not even from di- 
ine inſtitution; and to this carly obſervance are owing all the Amu- 
lets, all the Taliſmans, the Annuli, amongſt the antients, which they | 
looked upon as averruncating of evil, and as ſo many defences and 


preſervatives from harm. | | 


Tho' we know nothing of the Ornaments of the 1/raelites, yet, look- 


ing upon the anticnt Tali/mans, the Abraxas, the Annuli, and other 


gems, that are ſtill preſerved, which are full of inſcriptions, and hie. 
roglyphical figures, of which we can make no certain ſenſe, at this day; 


we may naturally conclude that the earlieſt ornaments which had the 


yertue, the latter were only ſuppoſed to have, were formed ſomewhat 


in the ſame way; and chat the hieroglyphical figures, with which they 


on 


We ſee, alſo, that the Patriarchs ſhewed particular, ſacred, reſpe& 


were charged, repreſented ſome ſacred diſcoveries, or promiſes, worn 
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: 1 . 
on certain parts of the body, to be perpetual memorandums of the 
propoſitions expreiſed in thoſe embiers „„ 

And, accordingly, when the Law was given, by Moſes, in vri- 
ting, in the room of that preſerved, formerly, by Hieroglyphicks, we 
ſee injunctions that the people ſhould wear the Law, Or parts of it, as 
Signs upon their hands, and for FErontlets between their eyes, Deut. vi. 
8. which the later Jews underſtanding literally, wrote paſlages, as 


they conceived the moſt remarkable, of the Law on vellum, which 


they rolled up in 2hyladterie:, and wore on their arms, and foreheads, 
with a ſuperſtitious regard, in the days of Chriſt; and it is for the o- 
ſtentatious, hypocritica!, uſe of them, making broad their Phylacte- 


ries, the Phariſees are reproved, Matth. xxiii. 5. and not for their 


being at all uſed, as ſome ſuppoſe; which ſhews that the wearing thoſe 


Signs, and Frontlets was literally, and n 


ot in a figurative ſenſe only, 


_ enjoined, f 


1f we obſerve the Paſſages of the Law of Moſes, in which the 
wearing thoſe Signs, and Frontlets, are recommended, we thall find 
them exceeding important; and that the intent of the recommenda - 
tion is to keep, for ever, and attentively, in memory the particular 
tranſaction, or declaration, to which they relate, by way ot evi- 
dence that ſuch a tranſaction hapned, or {ſuch a declaration was 
made; and, in this light they agree with the ſenſe of the word we 
tranſlate Ornaments, which implies, bearing evidence, teſtifying: and, 
if the meaning of this later INSTITUTION was to inculcate, by written 


Memorandums, the important paſſages of the Law, or the Jewiſh ce« 


conomy, it is very natural to think that the end of thoſe Hiereglyphical 
Ornaments, in uſe before the written Law, was of the ſame nature, 
ro preſent frequently to mens view, the moſt ſignal articles of the o- 
riginal Revelation. 5 e 
Men, who have not ſufficiently enquired, may make it an obje- 
ction to the goodneſs of God, with an intent to impeach the truth 
of the Chriſtian religion; that the world, on the ſuppoſition of the 
Chriſtian ſcheme, was uffered to lie fo long in darkneſs : that the 


Judaic religion was confined, and hidden, in myſteries; and that the 


Chriſtian religion came too late and attended with too flender evi. 
dence; bur, after giving due attention to theſe hints, they muſt con- 
feſs the original publication of the revealed will of God full, and per- 
fect; that inſtructive leſſons were conveyed in every Rite, Ceremony, 
Obſervance and Inſtitution; that the ſtrongeſt Memorials were eſta- 
bliſhed of what was declared, was to be believed, and hoped ſor; 


that perpetual Memorandums were appointed for bringing into mens 
minds their duty, and ſtrengthning their belief, and their hopes; and 
that this knowledge, thoſe inſtitutions, and theſe hopes, reached o- 
ver the bulk of mankind, before the renewal of the Law to Iſrael. 


Tho* mankind fo corrupted themfelves, ſo cooled and flackened in 


their duty, and purſued ſo wantonly, and preſumptuouſly, their own 


mas 
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imaginations, as to have loſt almoſt all the knowledge of the things 


revealed, and of the end and defign of the Inſtitutions; and to have 
preſerved no more than ſome great lines of external obſervances, 
which ſerve at this day for evidence, only, that there was a very car- 


ly REYELATION of the will of God to mankind, joined with hopes of 
mercy; but do not thew what the particulars were of that REVELa- 
TION, which can be gathered, only, from conſidering the ſacred In- 
ſtitution, as it is delivered, compleatly, in the Law, explained by the 
ProPHETs, and perfected by the GosPEL. 3 

But, after all, tho' in the Inſtitutions already referred to, one may 


ſee very diſtinctly, almoſt all the articles of the Chriſtian faith, and 


hope; yet, if the original REvkTATION went no farther, it muſt be 


owned there are ſome great points wanting, ſomething diſcloſed in 
the Gogpxr, relating to the Deity, that the declarations and inſ{rnri- 
ons, hitherto mentioned, do net extend to, and that the light of Na+ 


The Goſpel informs, preciſely, and formally, that tho' the Godhead 
is eſſentially one, yet there are in the divine ellence hee Perſons, 


equal in perfection, the Father, the Sou, and the Holy Spirit. That 
the Son, to ſatisfy eſſential juſtice, took on him fleth. was united to 


the humanity, ſuffered for ſinners, made atonement for them, raiſed 


the Man, to whom he was joined, from the dead, glorified him with 
himſelf, and is to make continual interceſſion tor ſinners; and that 


the Holy Spirit, upon the aſcenſion of the Son of God, was ſent to in- 
ſtruct, to comfort, and, as one may ſay, to inſpire all who, bcheving 
in Jeſus Chriſt, ſhould endcavour to do their duty, to ſerve, and to 
glorify God. Eg, 5 „„ 
Thar this is true every Chriſtian believes, and whoever does fo, 
feels the expediency of being acquainted with it, as it exalts his ſenti- 


ments of the wiſdom, the juſtice, the mercy, the goodnels, the love, 


of God; and lets him know how to place his acknowledgment, his 
ſervice, his adoration, at the ſame time that it cautions him againſt 


thoſe ſins, and abuſes, that can be waſhed away no otherways than 


by the blood of the Son of God. 


And, as this is true, and highly neceſſary to be known, it would 


not be of a piece with the reſt of the tenor of the goodneſs, and con- 
deſcenſion of the Deity, if, in the original Revelation of Grace, this 


was not alſo intimated to mankind, however the perverſity, and pre- 


ſumption of human imagination, and invention, may have confound» 


ed, and, thereby, in a great meaſure, have loſt the Memorials inſti- 
tuted for preſerving this REVELATION. Y 


Unity is eſſential to the Deity; and that nothing is leſs deducible 
from the Light of Nature than a Plurality of Deities, nay, that a 


It will be granted by every Freethinker, becauſe it is the founda- 
tion of his own belief, or rather unbelief, that, conſulting nature, 


Plu- 


F 
plurality, in the common ſenſe, is inconſiſtent with it, and therefore 
unpotlible.. e. | | | „ | 
It is, at the ſame time, true in Fact that all the antient nations entered 
teadily into the belief of a Plutality of Deities, how contrary ſoever 
the opinion might be to te light of Nature; and continued in that 
faith till Chriſtianity beat them out of it. . 
One would not infer from this that Polytheiſm was an article of 
the original Revelation, becauſe we ſee the heathens grafted many miſ- 
taken imaginations upon what was originally revealed; but it ſeems to 


be a fair concluſion that ſomething, concerning the Deity, not diſco- 


verable by the light of Nature, and ſeemingly diſſonant to it, was 


originally reveaed, from whence this falſe but univerſal opinion took 
its birth: and, if the doctrine of the Trinity was originally promul- 


gated, and believed, it is eaſy to fee how it might degenerate into 
Por rrhzisu, as the Chriſtian TRIX Iv ran the hazard of doing. 
If chis reflection is candidly weighed ; if one conſiders that the firſt 


teacher of Polytheiſm could not poſſibly deduce his doctrine from. 


reaſon, but muſt neceſſarily ſupport it from authority; and if one then 
enquires what degree of authority would be ſufficient to draw all 


mankind into the ſettled belief of this monſtrous propoſition, or in- 


deed of any thing a- kin to it, from which this, by imagination or de- 
duction, can be derived, he muſt needs conclude the authority muſt 
be, at leaſt believed, divine, before reaſonable creatures could give 
credit to it, and could be brought to ſpeak of, and make their addreſ- 
ſes to Gods in the plural number. 5 „„ 
It is impoſſible to make this reflection without joining to it, what 
has been already obſerved, that the word ELORHIU, uſed in the He- 
brew Scriptures to ſignify God, is plural; owned by alt to be ſuch, 
and particularly by the Fews, who have the idea of plurality in the 
higheſt contempt, and who make in their tranſlations a very ridiculous 
diſtinction, rendring the ſame ſpecifick word when, as they appre- 
hend, it relates to the true God ſingular, but plural, Dii, Gods, when 
it relates to the objects of the pagan worſhip. e 
This reflection is the more important that the word ELOHITM has 
eonfeſſedly a ſingular ELan uſed ſometimes, but not often, in ſcripture. 


Now when the ſacred writers make uſe almoſt always of the plural 


word, not from neceſlity, but from choice, it is hardly poflibie to 
believe that this choice is ber, ag without meaning, and that a word, 
fit not to inform but to miſlead, was employed by the Deity, in the 
written inſtructions given to man kin. 2 
The Jews, and with them thoſe pretended Chriſtians who reject 
the Trinity, as well as ſome who admit it, but are loth to lay much 
ſtreſs on the idiom of a language, they do not give themſelves the 
trouble to underſtand, ſtrive to invalidate this obſervation, by ſuggeſt- 
ing that the plural may be uſed honoris cauſa; as Princes, in our days, 
| = | | exptets 
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expreſs themſelves, WE and Oun, and perſons of condition, ſpoken 


to, are addreſſed by pronouns in the plural number. 
But not to inſiſt on what is moſt certain truth, that the ſcripture 


language is, in every other inſtance, oppoſite to this ſuggeſtion, con- 
ſtantly uſing the ſingular when Fehovah ſpeaks of himielf, and moſt 


frequently joining verbs and pronouns in the fingular number to the 


plural ELOHM; there are many caſes in which the expreſſion cannot 
poſſibly be reconciled to this Jewiſh pretence, of which this may be 


an example, Gen. iii. 22. And Jehovah Elohim ſaid, Behold the man 
is become like one of us, to know good and evil. Here the expreſſion 
is diſtin, and unambiguous, and not to be twiſted to the Fewiſh 


conſtruction, by any force of figure, or examp.e; One of us necet- 
ſarily implies more than one, and the Jews and their followers are fo 


ſenſible of it, chat they pretend Jehovah is here ſpeaking with and 
to the Angels, bringing them on the level with himſelf; which he | 


no where elſe in the {cripture does, and which there is no reaſon to 


| ſuppole he does in this place, tho” it did not imply an abſurdity; be- 


cauſe the plural word ELogin preceeding ſufficiently ſhews who the 
Us were, and forbids the application of that pronoun to any other 
ſet of beings. _ . OO | 5 

As this text affords a demonſtration, in its own kind, that the plu- 


ral ELOohlu is not uſed by chance, but is the fruit of choice, and ſig- 


nificat ve, care is taken in ſcripture to prevent the grafting the no- 


tion of Pol vrnEIsM on an expreſſion that might lead to naturally to it. 


And therefore Deut. vi. 4. the great command which Chriſt, be- 
ing interrogated, declared to be the firſt and higheſt of the Lau, 
and which was directed to be laid up in the hearts of the Vraelites, 
to be taught to their children, to be worn as figs upon their hands, 
and as frontlet; between their eyes, and to be written on the potts of 
their houſes, and on their gates, is uthered in with this remarkable 
admonitionz Hear, © 1ſrael, the Lord our God is one Lord; in the 
original, Hear, O Iſrael, Fehovah our Elohim is one Fehovah. 


The word Fehovah is agreed by all to be the proper name or term 


for expreſſing the eſlence of the Deity, it is derived from the verb 


that fignifies to be, and therefore imports, being, exiſtence, 6 dy, he 


Who 7s, Who exiſts, neceſſarily. 


This noun is fingular and knows no plural; wherefore, there would 
be very little occaſion for the declaration that Jehovah is one, is not 
plural, if it were not for the plural word EL Ou, which might lead 


into a miſtake; to prevent which the declaration was neceſſary, that 
tho? in Jehovah there were more Er.ans than one, yet theſe different 


Elohrim were but one Jehovah, one neceſlſarily exiſtent Eſſence 


Which is allowing a plurality, not of diſtinct Deities, but of diſtinct 
Erohlu in the ſame Eſſence, Godhead, in Jehovah who is one. 


On occaſion of mentioning the word Jehovah, the proper name 
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that grand character of his own nature, which modern wiſe men vas. 


ed themſelves with new names 


plain at leaſt that the tound was known by thoſe who conſulted; 


Yes ® 
VVV 1 
tauſe and auther of all other Being, it may not be improper to ob- 
lerve that this name is of the higheſt antiquity, coeval in all appear- 
ance with the original Revelation, and given by the Deity, to expreſs 


lue themtelves on having, as they imagine, diſcovered from nature; 
and reaſon. | 


For not to mention the authority of Moſes; who makes uſe of that 


name, juſt after delcribing the creation, it appears not to have been 


unknown to the antients, tho? ney loſt the ſenle of it, and confound- 
or ther fictitious Divinities. The 
oracle in Macrobius detlares Faro to be the chief God; whence tis 


The Zeus of the Greeks was in all appearance from the fame ſource; 
and the Jupiter of the Romans confeſſes more clearly that original 
Antiently Jupiter was written and ſounded Jovis pater; Jovis was 
the nominative, or, more properly, Jehovah with the Latin · is for a 
termination in all caſes, and Jovis pater became by corruption, in 
length of time, Jupiter, tho” it retained more of the original ſound 
in the genitive, and the other caſes. 0 

Now, tho” the Roman people and religion were but modern, coſi- 
pared with that of ſome other nations, yet is their Jovis pater, Which, 


took much time to be corrupted into Jupiter, very antient; and, if 
they had their TAHEOT OG from the Herruſcans, or from the Phæni- 


cians, the term Jehovah mult have been very pure and diſtinct, when 
it came firſt into Italy, to have remained ſo long fo uncorrupted, as 
we ſee it did. No man, in his ſenſes, will think the antient Greeks, 
and Italians, borrowed from the deteſted J7eus the name of their 


God, and therefore it may be ſafely concluded, that the name which 
travelled thus into Greece and Italy, in the carlieſt times, was the 


name of the God of the whole earth, uſed and honoured by all fleſh. 
But to return to the idea of the Deity given by revelation tho” 
the unity of Fehovah is exprelly ſettled, yet it is manifeſt from great 


numbers of texts that there are different perſons, different agents in 


this eſſence, that have diſterent characters, and are to be confidered 
differently by men. = „ „ 
Belides Jehovah, Who, by way of diſtinction, may be called the 
firſt Perſon, or the Father, in the language well known to all Chri- 
ſtians, there is the Name of Fehovah, or the Name Jehovah, ihe 


Word of Jehovah, or the Word Jehovah, and the Angel of Jehovatss 
or the Angel Febowah, with ſeveral other terms all applicable to the 
| ſecond Perjon, or the Son, by the circumſtances of the ſeveral paſſa- 


ges; and there 15 the Spirit of Fehowah, or the Spirit Fehovah, to 
denote the third Perſon who retains the ſame name in the Chriſtianf 
language. | 


Tho? the term the Name of Fehowah is become ſo ſamiliar to our 
cars in the ſcuſe chat means only the title or #ppsHlarion, or, meta- 
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$ ſecret, by the force thereof wrought his wonders, and might have 


ſpeech. The Word Jehovah, or of Jehovah came, the Word Hors 


ce ; 
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phorically, the fame and reputation of any one, yet there are flat 
texts to {new there is more in the matter; and that per ſonality, as it 
is called, is aſcribed to this thing called the Name Fehovah, or the 
Name of Jehova h. Des 


Exod. xxiii. 20, 21. Jehovah promiſes to ſend his Angel before 


the people, of whom they are to beware that they do not offend him, 
for, ſays Jehovah, my Name is in him. This Name ſaid te be in the 


Angel is ſomething more than will rally with any reaſonable accepta- 


tion of the word Name, unleſs you will ſuppoſe that word che Name 
of Jehovah to mean a Perſon. : | 

In like manner, P/al. xx. I. Th2 Name of the God of Jacob de- 
fend thee. Iſai. xxx. 27. Behold, the Name of Jehovah cometh from 
far. Zech. xiv. 9. In that day Jehovah ſhall be one, and his Name 
one. With infinite numbers of paſſages where the Name of Fehovah 


is aid to be placed, to dwell, to att, thew to a demonſtration that 
by the Name Jehovah, a perſon, and not a title, is meant; and, in- 
deed, that perſon by whom the Deity was to be revealed, diſcoyercd, 


and made known, to mankind. (© «© — 
That there is ſomething very extraordinary in this term -h Name 
of Jehovah, and which correſponds ill with the notion of ànity of 


the prelent ſet of rebellious Fervs, is evident from the filly tions 
they ſer up by which to account for the ſurprizing uſe made of it. 

They ſuppoſe ſomething divine to be in the four letters of which the 
word is compoſed; that it is the higheſt crime and prophanation to 


pronounce them, except in the High. Prieſt, once a ycar on the day 


our Saviour's miracles, by ſaying, that, gaining admiſſion into the 
temple, he ſtole the name F-howah out of it, rightly wrote, and point 


of expiation, and therefore never wrote, or attempted to pronounce, 


that word, ſubſtituting in all their writings another word for it, and 
- pronouncing, ſo often as Jehovah occurs in the reading of the ſcri- 
ptures, the word Adonai in place of it. They imagine ſomething ſo 


t:icred in theſe letters, that whoever could pronounce them truly 


might work miracles, and controul the power of nature at pleaſure ; | 


and they carry their frenzy on this ſubject ſo far, as to account for 


ed as ir ought to be pronounced; and, by being fo pollefled of that 


wrought as many more as he would. Thele circumſtances will not 
* | 2 ; d ; . . : 
prove that the Term has the force I have aſcribed to ir, but ſurely 


they will convince any reaſonable man, that there is ſomething very 


_.* Beſides the Name there is another term uled to ſignify a Perſon, or 
"Agent, in or of the Deity, under the title of the Word of Jehovah, 
or the Word Jehovah. This word has many characters of action and 


remarkable in the expreſſion, which has puzzled the Jews ſo much, 


and pur them to ſuch ridiculous ſhifts to get rid of the force of it. 


perſonality that cannot poſſibly agree to What is ſimple or proper 


* 


TT 
the Word ated. In Jehovah will I praiſe the Word, in God the Els 
him will I praiſe the Word. Jehovah ſent his Word, &c. and there- 
fore, without ſcruple or heſitation, the apoſtle St. John applies it to 


the divine Perſon that was joined to Jeſus, agreeable to the plain 


ſcope of the Old Ieſiament, and to even the notions of the Jews, 
of thoſe times; whatever their ſucceſſors, in oppoſition to the Chri- 
ſtians, may have, ſince thoſe days, deviſed to obſcure the light of the 
antient ſcriptures. : | | ES 
That the antient Jews, before their diſputes with the Chriſtians 
turned their brains, by the Word of Fehovah underſtood an active 


principle, diſtinct from the firſt Perſon in Fehovah, and alto called 
properly Fehowah, is beyond contradiction evident from their antient | 
Targums, of age, if not equal to the advent of Chriſt, yet framed 


before their diſputes with the Chriſtians had forced them to coin new 
and perverſe notions. All the actions of a diſtin& perſon are attri- 
buted to their Mimra Fehovah, the Word of God, in many hundred 
pallages3 and often, where Jehovah only is mentioned in the origi. 
nal, yet, where according to their conceptions, Which originally 


were true ones, the ſecond Perſon is meant, they have, without 
heſitation, in their Paraphraſes tranſlated it Mimra Jehovah, or the 


Word of Fehovah, which leaves no doubt that the antients underſtood 


the Scriptures, in this important article, as the Apoſtles did, and as 


we do. | % pg on. 
If the Targum of Onkelos, which is agreed to be of great antiquity, 
was publiſhed before the Goſpel came to be the object of the Fews 
oppoſition, this argument has all the force already given to it; and, 
if in an age later, it has no leſs weight; becauſe no one can ſuppoſe 
that complaiſance to the Chrifians produced the expreſſions re- 
lied on; and indeed all that ſuſpicion is excluded, and additional 
force is gained to the reflection, by conſidering that Philo the Jew, 
who was contemporary with our Saviour, the Ambaſlador for the 
Egyptian Jews to Caius Ceſar, unſuſpected of Chriſtianity, probably 


a ſtranger to it, ſuſpected of a ſpirit of accommodation with Plato- 
nick, or pagan, notions in his writings, intending to make his no- 


tions as plauſible and palatable to the learned heathens as poſſible, 


cannot diveſt himſelf of the notion of making the Word, his Logos, 


a Perſon, nay a divine Perſon, of infinite power, nearly allied to the 


Deity, tho' with a ſubordination that he can find no where in the ſa - 


cred Book, © | 


here is ſtill another term, behind, which the Fews have much 


obſcured, by confining the age, to one of the ſenſes which the 
word bears, it is ANGEL: The He 


rew word from which Malak is 


derived, ſignifies to ſend, to employ, to ſend on an errand, to de, or ſay, _ 


an) thing; hence Malak, in Greek rendered du,, in Latin, 
1 Angelus, er Nuntius, in Engliſh, an Angel, or Meſs 
enger. | | | 55 3 - mans 1 
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Ps 8 
To this word, thus ſignifying, the Tranſlators, who originally 
were Jews, and all their ſucecſſors, haye given the meaning ot what 
we, in common ſpeech, underſtand by an Angel, a CRkAaTED Spr- 
KIT, of which, we are taught to believe, there are immenſe num- 
bers; and, What is worſe, they have confined the ſenſe to that mean- 
ing, inlomuch that, when we hear of he ANGEL IEHO VA, We arc 
to underſtand by it ſuch a created Spirit. de 

Bur it happens unlucky for this conſtruction that, almoſt, always 
where the ANGEL IEHOvA is mentioned, chere are characters which 


mew that this ANGEL is IEH OVAE; for either the Angel calls himiclf 


fo, and ſpeaks in the firſt perſon, as IEHDVAU, or the perſon, to whom 
he is ſent, acknowledges him to be ſuch, and addreſſes him under 
chat deſignation. JJ 8 
Gen. xviii. The THREE that appeared to Abraham, in the plains 
of Mamre, who are called ſometimes Men, {ametimgs Angels, are 


ſaid to be ehe vah; Fehowah is ſaid to have appeared in that form; 


HE of the Three that talks to Abraham, ſpeaks in the ſirſt perſon, as 
Fe hovah, and Abraham addreſſes his anſwer to Him, as to Jehovah, 
E xod. viii. The Angel Jehovah appeared to Moſes in the burning 
buſh, ſpeaks from the buſh under the b title God, gives himſelf the 
fignificant name, which we tranſlate, I AM Thar 1 Au, and is plain» 
ty underſtood to be Jehovah. Deut. xxxiii. 16. The good will of him 
that dwelt in the buſh, _ = 1 . 
Judg. ix, The Ansel that appeared to Aanoah's wife, firſt, and 
then to himſelf, is acknowledged to be Fehovah. And cvery Angel, 


called, of Jehovah, that appeared, or ſeemed in viſion ro appear, te 


the Prophets, either ſpeak as Fehovah, or are ſpoken to as ſuch. 
: "Exod. xxiii. 20. The Angel whom Jehovah was to ſend before the 
Jſraeluzes, and whom he calls his Angel, had his Name in him, and 


Was therefore to be obſeryed. And, 


Malachy iii. 1. The Angel (Which we tranſlate the Meſſenger) of 19e 
Covenant, is declared to be the Lord; and the Lord whom ye jerk, 
fnall ſuddenly come to his temple : even the Angel of the Covenant, 
whom ye delight in. 5 | | © 


4 4 


The Malak, the Meſſenger, therefore, rhe ſent, the Angel Je ho vah, 
or of Fehovab, we ee is not always uſed to fignify a created Being, 


but, on the contrary, to denote a Perſon of Jehovah, of the Deity, 
lent as a mellenger to execute the will of Jehovah, of the Deity; and 
 vecordingly Chriſt, upon many occaſions, declares that he is ſent of 
| the Father, and came to do the will of him that ſent him: which tal- 


lies exactly with the language of, and with the Ideas given in, the Old 


JTeſtament. 


- 


All theſe terms, the NAME, the Wonp, the AKGEL os JEHovan, 
with leveral others of the ſame kind, which evidently ſhew a ꝗiſtincti- 
on ot Perſons iu Fekowah, are by the characters that attend them, 

klearly applicable to one and the fame Perſon, in the Goſpel called the 
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gon, from the ſecond Pſalm; the expreſs image of the Father's perſon, 
sho thought it no robbery to be equal with the Father; and vy whom, 


and for whom, the world was made. 1 8 1 
The Old Teſtament, in multiudes of texts, mentions a third chara - 

Aer, with attributes of action as a diſtinèt Perſon, the Spirit of Feho» 

vah, which is ſaid to do, and direct many things, almoſt always un- 


der that ſpecifick name, and in diſtinction to the other Perſons or cha- 


racters in the Deity; and the New Teſtament formally makes this Spi- 
rit a diſtin perſon, acting a proper part in the Occonomy of grace to 
mankind, | | | | 


When theſe things are duly weighed, men muſt be convinced that 
the godly, ferious Fews, who ſtudied their Scriptures with attention, 
and Without prepoſieſſion, muſt have been ſatisfied that there was a 

þ Peolon; in the Deity; and that the Worp Jehovah, or 
of Ic hovah, for example, was diſtinct from the Spirit, and both from 


the Father, who tent the Word; and then cheir ſurprize will ceaſe at 
the freedom, and eaſineſs, with which Chriſt and his Apoſtles ſpeak of 


the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as diſtin& Perſons of the Deity, as a 
thing well known and underſtood, without any preamble or apoloe 
gy; Whereas, if this had not been a notion commonly received by the 
incelligent, it is impoſſible that the Preacher of Salvation could have 
made ule of, or applied it, without having firſt explained it, and ſo 


prepared the hcarers for it, | 


And, accordingly, we find thar, when Chriſt was examined by the 
Rulers, they did not at all boggle at the doctrine which mentioned 


the Son of God, but asked him whether he pretended to be ſuch; and, 


upon his ſaying that he was, concluded him guilty ot blaſphemy, with- 


out further ceremony; which thews that the Sox of God was a phraſe 


known and familiar to them, as indeed it muſt be from the ſecond 
Pjalim. And turely they could not have entertained an idea of the 


Son, without alſo admitting an idea of the FaTHER, which muſt have 


made that term alſo familiar to them. | | 
So that in this inſtance it is, as in almoſt every other it will, on a 


careful examination, appear to be, the New Teſtament ſpeaks the lan- 


guage of the Old; the principles and the ſentiments are the ſame; and 


the New does little more than explain, and apply, what, by corrupt. 


Imagination, through length of time, was obſcured or perverted, and 
in ſome degree loſt in the old, = 


The ſame conſideration that makes the knowledge of the Txinrty 


necellary for us, made it ſo to the believing Fews, to whom that my- 


ſtery was diſcloſed in the Old Ieſtament in writing, and made it ſo, 


allo, to the firſt believers, to whom the mercy of God was diſcovered, 


whilſt Hieroglyphical records only were uſed; and therefore it is very 


reaſonable to expect to meet with ſome footsſteps.of this diſcovery, 


ſome Hieroglyphical repreſentation, in which it was to be recorded. 


We ſee che making of molten and graven Ipages, repreſentations |} | 
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of things in the heavens or in the earth, to be worſhipped and ſerved 


as gods, was a practice as extenſive, as it was offenſive, in the moſt 
early times, to the Deity; and, as nothing could in itſelf, and conſi- 
dered literally, be more abſurd, and leſs deducible from, and conſiſt- 
ent with, nature and reaſon, than to make any bodily repreſentation 
of the Deity, and to ſerve and worſhip that figure as divine, it may 
be pretty ſecurely concluded that, great as the abuſe was, it was not 


altogether human invention, but, probably, a notorious abuſe from 


the wantonneſs of Imagination of ſome laudable, facred, Ins11Tv- 


The practice is bitterly cenſured, and, under the moſt ſevere pom: | 
| 


ties, prohibited, in the Law of Moſes. No repretentation at all was 


to be made of Fehovah, nor was there any Image of Him to be met 
with in the tabernacle, or temple, ro whom the people ſhould bow 


down, contrary to the practice of all the heathen nations. 


Yer, nevertheleſs, both in the tabernacle and temple there were hie- 


roplyphical, or emblematical Figures ſet up over the Mercy. Seat, called 
CHERUBIM, and between, or in them the Deity was to dwell, or re- 


fide, and to his Preſence, in that place, the blood was to be brought 


in within the Vail, on the day of Hæpiat ion. 


Tho? the form of theſe Cherubim was fo well known in the days of 
Moſes that, without any other deicription of them but the name, the 

workmen being commanded made them; yet the knowledge of the 
| figure they were of was ſo little enquired after by the Jews, when 
they revolted from God, and recede.i trom the purity of their religi- 
on, that they ſeemed totally to have loſt it, before they built the ſe- 
cond temple. For it appears evidently that they had no Cherubim 
there, from theſe circumſtances : That Philo xnew nothing of their 


form; that Joſephus the lcarned and inquiſitive prieſt, who lived un- 
der the ſecond temple, and had proper occaſion to have known ſome- 


| thing aboutthem, had any appearance of them been there, owns the 


iggnorance of himſelf and of his nation, acknowledging they knew no- 


thing about them, bur that they were Images of tome fort of winged 


Animals; and the concluſion from this laſt obſervation, and from the 
utter ſilence of the Jes, fince the days of Chriſt, on that fubjeR, is 
certain; unleſs one will chooſe to ſuppoſe that Joſephus, and the other 


later Jews diflembled, and conccaled, their knowledge, leſt ſome ad- 
vantage might from thence have ariſen to the Chriſtians; which is not 


probable, becauſe the Chriſtians had not become, ſo early, ſo much 
the object of the Jews jealouſy and averſion, as afterwards they were. 
Theſe Cherubim were to be beaten out of the ſame piece of gold that 
covered the Ark of the Teſtimony, called the Mercy-Seat; they were to 


look inwards towards the Mercy-Seat, the blood, on the day of Ex- 
piation, was to be ſprinkled on the Mercy- Seat, between them; Jeho- 
wah was to dwell, to reſide, between, or in them; from thence he 
was to give directions, and reſponſes z and theſe figures, with the 


Aer . 4 | 


. 


Mercy- Seat and the Ark, was all the furniture of the Sanctum Sancte. 
rum, the moſt holy place, the emblem of the divine reſidence. 


As this was the moſt holy place, and theſe figures made out of the 


Propitiatorium, the Mercy. Seat, were the moſt ſacred Emblems, it 
cannot be doubted they were of very high fignificancy, by any perſon 
who knows that the whole knowledge of early times was delivered 
and recorded in ſymbols and hieroglyphical repreſentations, and who 


recollects that every other branch of the Jewiſh inſtitution was emble. 


matical. F : 5 
And, if theſe emblems rightly underſtood, conveyed knowledge, 
and directed the ſentiments, and the ſervice of the antient 1/raelites, 


whoſe chief joy was meditation on the Law of God, under the firſt 5 


temple; we cannot help lamenting the misfortune of the Fews, under 
the ſecond, who ſurely had loſt all che benefits the information by 


thoſe /ymbols could give; and who, certainly, could not bring in the 
blood on the day of Expiation within the Vail, and ſprinkle it accord- 
ing to the firſt directions of the Law, 5 „ 
If the loſs of the knowledge of thoſe Emblems had been fortuitous, 


occaſioned only by the length of time, between the deſtruction of the 


firſt, and the building of the ſecond temple, in which all thoſe that 
knew the form of theſe Emblems, in the firſt, had periſhed, the Jews 


caſe would be much to be pitted ; but it is by ſo much the Jeſs a pro 
object of compaſſion, that abundance of circumſtances ſhew the loſs 
was owing to their own groſs fault, and perverſeneſs, which juſtifies 
the judgment of Blindneſs the Deity has been pleaſed, in purſuance of 


many denunciations, and even of the Covexanr ſolemnly entred into 


by their fathers, to execute againſt them. 


The firſt Temple was deſtroyed, and the people carried away, be- 


caaule of their rebellion againſt Fehovah, and their running after the 
falſe gods of the nations; and it ſeems pretty certain that thoſe who 


forlook Fehovah, entirely, would very little mind, or mcditate on, 


the ſenſe of the ſymbols, or ſervice inſtituted by him; and if any of 
them returned to their land, it is not very likely they would be ſolli- 
citous about what they knew nothing of. | 


It is ſurprizingly remarkable that, from the promulgation of the 
Law on Sinai, till the deſtruction of Jeruſalem with the firit temple, 
the depraved turn of the Fews, who followed their own imaginati- 
ons, was to Polytheiſin, quitting Fehovah for the fooliſh gods of the 
nations; and that, contrary to the cleareſt evidence, though they had 


amongſt them the Arx of Fehovah, the whole ornaments and litur- 


gy of the Temple, the fire or God bur:ing on their altar, the Ervop 


with Uzim to direct them, the Prophets inſpired to inſtruct them, 
and the interpoſition of frequent muracles, to prove Fehowvah the only, 


the true God. 
; And it is equally remarkable that, after their return from the capti- 
| rity, when all theſe extraordinary pieces of evidences failed, not vith- 


* 
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ſtanding their many faults and follies, they never once nationally [wet 


ved from Jehovah to the ſervice of the gods of the nations; but, by 
#Suarding againſt that error, and the faulty effects of encouraging na- 


gination, they ran into the contrary extreme; becauſe of the Unit x 
of Jehovah they were unwilling to think of the PTURALITI of Elo- 
him; and, leſt Imagination ſhould carry them too far, they would 


go no farther than the Letter of the Law, and the Exterior of Inſtitu- 


tions and (ſervices, which, conſidered purely in that light, ſignified 
nothing, or Was apt to miſlead; neglecting the precept fo often incul- 


cated, and ſo carefully practiſed by the godly, to obſerve, to meditate 
on the Law, and thereby to diſcover, and comfort themſelves with, 


the metciful and beneficent meaning of it. This turn of mind loſt the 


knowledge of the Cherubim, it prevented their ſeeing the Meſſias in 


Jeſus. ED 3 | 
As the Cherubim are not fully deſcribed in the hiſtory of the framing 
and building of the tabernacle, or temple, and as the Prieſts, who 


might have ſeen them in the Sanctum Sanctorum, and the other per- 
ſons, who muſt have ſeen them on the walls and doors of the temple, 
might have failed, before the fecond temple was compleatly finiſhed, 
hich would have furniſhed an excufe to the ſucceeding Fews for be- 


ing without thofe emblems in the ſecond temple, and for neglecting. 


the knowledge thereby conveyed, it pleaſed God to exhibit to one of 
his prophets, Ezekiel, in viſion at different times, the figure of theſe 


Emblems, which he has in two ſeveral places, chap. 1ſt and 1oth, 


carefully recorded. And it is not a little ſurprizing, that tho? the 

Jes unanimouſly hold Exexiel to be a prophet, and theſe paſfages to 
| be inſpired, yet they never thought fit to give the Figures he deſcribes. 

_ a place in their temple, or to gueſs at the meaning of them, though 

they hold that thoſe viſions contain the moſt important myſtery. 


The deſcription of the Cxxa ru Es, ſeen in this viſion by Ezekiel, is 
ſo full, and fo anxiouſly, and laboriouſty given, that there is no mi- 


ſtaking ſome of the great lines of it. Each CHEruB had four heads, at 


leaſt faces, and bur one body; each had hands of a man and wings; 


and the four faces were, firſt, the face of a Bull, which is properly 


called a Cherub; ſecondly, to the right of the Bull, the face ofa Man; 
thirdly, to the right of the man, the face of a Lion; and the faces of 


the Man and Lion are laid chap. i. v. 10. to have been on the right 


fide; whereas the face of the Bull is ſaid to have been on the left fide; 


and fourthly, the face of an Eagle, without taking notice ot any par- 4 
ticular conjunction between the face of the Bull and chat of the Eagle. 


And the prophet takes ſo much care to inculcate that the Creatures, 


or Figures thus repreſented, were the CatxuBrn, and that the deſcriQ 
prion in the fir? and the tenth Chapters, relate to the ſame Cherubim, 


that there can be no doubt he deſcribes the very Cherubim placed in 


the tabernacle and temple; unleſs it can be ſuppoſed that this deſcri- 
_ ption was given, on {er purpole, to deccive and miſlead us. 


Knows 


e e 
Knowing thus, from Ezekiel, the form of the Cherubim, and know. 
ing the uſage of the moſt antient nations, particularly the Egyptians, 
of framing compounded figures of this kind, for Hieroglyphical or ſym- 
bolical purpoſes; from the remains of their antiquiries ſtill extant, we 
can entertain no doubt that this repreſentation was ſignificative. He 
who cannot believe that the Cherubim was ict in the Holy of Holies 
to repreſent one animal, compounded of Ball, Man, Lion, and Eagle, 
muſt neceſſarily admit that the faces of theſe animals, fo joined, were 
intended to ſignify ſeveral characters, powers, or perſons, united to- 
gether in one. 5 8 1 
The Italian Janus was bifrons, ſometimes quadrifrons; Diana was 
triformis; many Egyptian monuments ſhe two, ſometimes three heads 
of different creatures to one body; in vaſt numbers of gems, particu- 
larly thoſe called Abraxa's, human bodies have the heads ſometimes 
of dogs, ſometimes of lions, ſometimes of eagles or hawks, &c. and 
no one can doubt that each of thoſe repreſentations was /ymbolical. 
In conſidering this ſubject we mult recollect that, though the build- 
ing of the tabernacle was not fo carly as to give birth to thoſe ſtrange 
compoſitions over the heathen world, yet this Figure was exhibited, 
immediately, upon the expulſion of man from Paradiſe; and was ſo 
well known, when 1/rae! left Egypt; that the workman made the Che- 
rubim, without any other direction than that of making them out of 
the gold that compoſed the Mercy: ſeat, and placing them on either 
end of it looking towards the Mercy. ſeat, and ſtretching their wings 
over it. So that the compound Figures of the antients, to repreſent 
their Deities, had no other original but hat at the caſt end of the gar- 
den of Eden. 
However the Emblems, or repreſentations, of the heathen divinities 


may have been complicated of the forms of different animals, original- 


ly; yet we ſee, with length of time, they ſeparated thoſe Symbols; ſup- 
poſed the different Figures to be different Deities, and at laſt worſhip- 
ped them apart. e . 
The Egyptian Apis, the Bull, in imitation whereof the 1/raelites 
made their golden Calf, and Feroboam made his Calves, was but one 
of thoſe figures; and the deity called Baal amongſt the Syrians, which 
is alſo called the Heifer Baal, was the ſame, and yet was the repreſen- 
tation of the great God, zheLokD of all. 1 . 
Ihe Perſian Mit hras was in all the Devices of the ſervants of that 
gd pictured a Lion, or with a Lion's head; and the Egyptian Sphinx, 
which ſtood at the entry of their temples, had but two of the cheru- 
ical figures, joined in a ſtrange manner, the head of the Man put 
on the body of the Lion. „% = 
Ihe Eagle was to the Greeks, and Romans, an emblem facred to 
Jupiter or Jovis, their great God, whom they pictured like a man; 
in the talons of this bird they pur a thunderbolt, and this expreſſion 
of thunder, proceeding from — born by the Eagle, whoſe way 
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in the air is among the clouds, was the enſign of N 205ANYEpeTHs Zeus: 


and we know, from Sanchoniat hon, that the Tyrians had a pillar ſa- 
cred to Wind, or Air in motion, as well as they had to Fire, built as 
they ſaid by Uſoas the fon of Hypſouranias, which Fire and Wind they 
worlhipped as gods. = | 

We know from antient authors, and we ſee in antient gems and o- 


ther monuments, that the Zgyprians were very much accuſtomed to 


make the body of their age, or repreſentation, human, ſometimes 
with the head of a Lion, ſometimes with that of a Hawk, or Eagle, 


and jometimes with that of a Bull, a Ram, or ſome other horned crea- 
ture. 1 | 7 . | | 


And as, from the original exhibition of the Cherubim renewed, and 
recalled to its proper uſe, in thetabernacle, and temple, we fee the an- 
ticnts had a pattern from whence they might have taken thoſe repre- 
ſentations, Which they monſtrouſly abuſed, we may reaſonably con- 
clude that thele repreſentations which, naturally, and without ſome 


inſtitution, would never have come into the heads of any men, 'flow- | 
ed trom an early practice, that had a different intent from that, to 
which it was at latt turned. Oy 


And, fiom the application made by the ancient Pagans of each of 
the figures in the Cherubim, to lignify a different Deity, we may with 
rcaton conclude, that they underſtood that particular figure, in the 
Cherubim, Which they choſe for their protector or god, repreſented, 


in the hreroglyphical uſage of the early times, the power, the thing, 
or perlon, that chey intended to ſerve. | 


Thus, for cxawple, if the curled hairs, and horns, in the Bull's 


— hcad were, in Hieroglyphical writing, made the emblem of Fire in ge- 


neral, or Fire at the orb of the Sun, thoſe, who took material fire tor 
their deity would ſer up that Emblem, and worſhip it. 

If the Lion's piercing eyes, or any other conſideration, brought that 
animal to be the emblem of Light in general, or of Light iſſuing from 
the body of the Sun, juch as took Light for their god, if any ſuch were, 
would ict up the Lion for the Emblem. Y 


- £ 


And if the Eagle's ſoaring flight, and commerce thereby with the 


air, brought that bird to be the emblem of Air, ſuch as imagined a 


divinity in the Air, in Clouds, in Winds, would take that bird to re- 
preſent their deity. ID . 

And the Human FIC unk in the Cherubim muſt, one ſhould think, 
be the moſt natural occaſion of that univerſal miſtake which all the 
neaihens, at length, dropped into of picturing their gods with human 
bodies, and the very earlieſt gave ſome countenance to, in joining parts 
of the human body to, almoſt, all their repreſentations of their gods. 

Now, ſo it is, that we do know trom innumerable texts of Scti- 


. Pture. and from many paſſages in heathen hiſtorians, and My:hologiſts, 


that the objects of the earlieſt pagan adoration, after loſing the idea of 
Lic true God, were the Powers iu the Heavens, that were ſuppoſed to 
mins : 222 E fs. —— 5 ene matn- 


agents, in ſupporting the motion of the univerſe; Light iſſuing from 


Spirit. 


1 5 


maintain this ſyſtem; the San, Moon, and Stars, the Hoſt of Heaven, 
the Queen of Heaven; Fire, which was ſuppoſed to be one of the chief 


Fire, and the Air, Clouds, Winds, &c. which had infinite force, and 
were ſuppoſed to act a very conſiderable part in the government and 
preſervation of the material world. 9 „„ 
In particular, we know that Fire at the orb of the Sun was wor— 
ſhipped by the antient Egyptians, who made uſe of Apis, the Bull, for 
their Emblem; and that the worſhippers of Baal, the Heifer, believed 
their god had the command of Fire. For, in the remarkable conten- 
tion between Fehovah and Baal, managed on the one fide by Elijah, 
on the part of Fehovah, and on the other by four hundred and fifty 


Prieſis, on the part of Baal, the teſt of all was, which of their Deities 
could command Fire to come down from heaven to conſume the ſacri- 


fice, and the Iſſue diſgraced Baal, and deſtroved all his Prieſts. And 


therefore, it is no rath concluſion, that the Ox's or Bull's head, was 


the hjeroglyphical Emblem of Fire, perhaps Fire at the orb of the Sun. 
We know alſo that many of the Egyprians, and of the neighbourin 


nations worſhipped Light; it was difficult to ſeparate the idea of light 


from that of fire. Thoſe that ſerved the moon and planets had not 
fire for their object. The Perſians, who worſhipped fire, and emi- 


nently the body of the Sun, had Light, neceſſarily, in eſteem, their 


beneficent principle. Oromaſdes was Light. Job talked of worſhip- 
ping Light as idolatry. There were ſeveral temples in Feypr, and in 
Canaan, to the Light of the Sun; and in Egypt, as well as in Perſia, 
the Lion was a ſacred Emblem. Wherefore, it ſeems highly probable 
the Lion was uſed as the Symbol or Emblem of Light, ay the Bull was 
made uſe of as the Emblem of Fire. os N 

We know, alſo, that the earlieſt heathens took the Air, Wind, that 
thing which in the antient language is expreſſed by a word ſignifying, 
promiſcuouſly, Wind and Spirit, that invifible agent which we feel, 


and which performs ſo many confiderable effects in nature without 


being ſeen, for a Deity; that to it they inſcribed inſpiration ; their 
Sybils, their deliverers of Oracles were inflated; fururines, the will of 


their God was diſcovered, by the countenance of Clouds, and the flight 


of Birds, which were religiouſly obſerved by Augurs, in the Hebrew, 
Cloud-mongers; Thunder was the voice of their God, which was 


portentous, and much obſerved. Thunder was aſcribed to the great 
Fove, the Thunderer, and the Eagle with the thunderbolt was his en- 
ſign; whence we may, pretty ſafely, conclude that the Eagle, to the 


worlhippers of the Air, repreſented, hieroglyphrically, Air, Wind, 


If the Deity, ro give ſome idea of himſelf from a ſenſible object, 


9 had made choice of the Heavens as the ſenſible object, from which to 


take the imperfect idea of his immenſity, perſonality, and manner of 
exiſtence and operation; if, by "= 
| | | DL 2 | im- 
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( 84 ) 
immenſity was to be repreſented; if by fire, the firſ# Perſon, neceſſa- 
rily and continually generating and fending forth light, the ſecond 


Perſon, and conſtantly and neceſſarily ſupplied by, Air, or Spirit, the 


third Perſon, the Trinity coexiſting, and cooperating, for the ſup- 
port of the whole, and in aid of each other, was to be repreſented; 
then, upon diſcovering this to mankind, the Heavezs would become 
the type of Jehovah, the divine Aſence; Fire would become the type 
of the firſt Perſon, Light of the ſecond, and Air, or Spirit, of the 
third; and whatever EMBLEMS, in Hieroglyphical writing, were uſed 
to expreſs theſe, as the names of the one, would, or might be uſed, 
for the appellations, or 2ames of the other. 3 
So that, if this relembiance, or repreientation, were to be expreſ- 
ſed in ſtone, wood, or metal, the emblems of Hre, Light, and Air, 
or Spirit, that is, from what has been ſaid, the Bull, the Lion, and 


the Eagle, ought to be conjoined together into the Form of one Ani- 
mal; and every body, who underſtood the Hieroglyphical emblems, 


would immediately think on the Heavens Which they repreſented, 


and, from thence, raiſe to himſelf the intended image of the Trinity 


in the divine Eſſence. . 1 | 
Now we do know that the word Seem, uſed always for the- 
Heavens, in the ſacred language which God has ſpoken to expreſs his 


Revelation in, is plural, as the other word ELou is; that its natu- 


ral ſigniſication is Names, and that it has been often made uſe of to 
ſignify the Deity, And if the Characters, or Porvers in the Heavens 
haye been choſen to point out, and expreſs the Perſons in the Deity, 


we can perceive the reaſon why the Heavens have got the appellation 
of the Names, by way of eminence, as they denote, or are deſcriptive 


of, thoſe ſacred” Perſons. _ 
And we do, further, know that the firſt turn the antient heathens 


took from the worſhip of the true, the inviſible, God, was to the wor- 
{hip of the Heavens, thoſe Names; which can, pretty naturally, be 
accounted for, if they were accuſtomed to think on the Powers, or 


_ Charaflers in the Heavens with any ſacred regard, and to believe that 


they ſupported themſelves, and all the reſt of this ſyſtem, by one un- 
erring, perpetual, action and reaction upon themſelves, and on every 
thing elſe, in the material world. | 


This defection from the knowledge and ſervice of the true God be- 


gan as carly as the project at Babel. The ſcheme, then, was to build 


a tower or temple to the Heavens; and, tho? the deſign was then 
Sr by making the projectors fall out amongſt themſelves about 
the Lrr uno, and form of Worſhip, which was confounding their 
langvage; yet it ſoon took place, in different families, and countries, 


tho? with different emblems, ceremonies, and ſerviees. Abraham, 
by the direction of God, left Ur of the Chaldees, where the rebel- 
lious ſervice, probably to the Light, had begun; and was, as were 


his ſon, and grandchild, after him, for many years, kept under the 
ee | 1mme- 


F 


immediate direction of God, itinerant in regions that were then but 
thinly peopled, and with the inhabitants whereof they had but ſmall 
intercourſe, to prevent the infection that might have come from com- 
munication with idolaters; and, by the immediate act of providence, 
his race was brought down to Fgypr, and exceedingly multiplied 
there, under particular manners, and. inſtitutions, that kept them di- 


ſtinct from the people of that great Empire; Which, as it was one of 


the firſt mighty monarchies, ſo was confeſſedly the moſt noted for the 


learning, and ſuperſtitious profeſſion, of the pagan religion; and cho- 


ſen therefore by the Deity as the ſcene in which his wonders were to 
be wrought, for the confuſion of idolatrous imagination, and for e- 
ſtabliſbing the authority of himſelf, his Law. giver, and conſequently 


his Laws, with the 1/raelitiſh people. 


As ſubſtituting the viſible ſimilitude in the room of the inviſible 
God was the firſt, it was the moſt criminal, the moſt dangerous, a- 
buſe that ever crept into religion; and, therefore, the ſtrongeſt, the 
molt laborious, efforts, if one may be allowed to ſay ſo, were made 


by the Deity to correct, and prevent it; and to ſet men right in that 
particular, Reaſonings, of any kind, could not have had the ſame 
weight to convince the idolatrous Egyptians, or the Iſraelites, who 


might have imbibed ſome of their notions, that the Heavens, and in 
them the Fire, the Light, the Air, or Spirit, were no real Gods, and 
were but ſervants of Jehovah, their maker; as the repeated miracles 
wrought by Moſes, the ſervant of Jehovah, in the fight of both na- 
tions; giving animal life to inanimate matter; turning rods into ſer- 


pents; producing multitudes of frogs; turning water into blood; 


turning light into darkneſs; making the air produce ſwarms of no- 


xious inſects; inflicting diſeaſes, and death, on certain claſſes, whilſt 


others were ſafe; dividing the ſea ; commanding fire, and cloud, to 


execute his command, Sc. miracles which were, to all intents, ſuf. 


ficient to convince the Egyprians of their error, and to guard 1/rael 

againſt falling into it. 1 „ 
And, accordingly, we ſee the point, principally, laboured in the 

writings left by Moſes, is aſſerting to Fehovah the power, preemi- 


nence, and dominion, attributed by the pagans to the Heavens. 
Hence his books begin with the creation, and formation of thoſe 


Heavens by the word of God; the hiſtory of the deſtruction of the 
earth, by the flood, is minutely recorded; the conſtant claim of the 


Deity is to be confeſſed as the Creator of the Heavens and the Earth, 


and the giver of all the good things that were ſuppoſed to come, im- 


 _ mediately, from them. The chief view of the Law of the two 
Tables, is to deny ſervice to all beings but Fehovah; the profeſſions 
of the faithful were, that Jehovah made the Heavens; was the ſove- 


reign Lord and Maſter; and in thoſe profeſſions, the miracles in E. 


gypt, &c. are referred to, as the foundation of their belief and ac- 
knowledgment. nes | 
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| | It calls for very particular attention that the firſt, and the grand 
| miſtakes in religion proceeded from taking literally, what was meant 
| figuratively, or emblematically only; and fo denying, in effect, the 
|  {ymbolical meaning, from which ſeveral impious abſurdities followed, 
l  cerminating in abſolute infidelity, where ſome ſort of impertinent be- 
W | lhef was not maintained by extravagant imaginations, 
The ridicule of this miſtake appears very ſtrong, in taking ſymbo- 
| lical repreſentations for the Realities intended to be repreſented ; 
whatever pretence a Revelation, recorded in words by writing, might 
have to be ſo, literally, underſtood, ſure it was extremely perverſe to 
take pictures only, for the original things, or perſons deſigned to be 
exhibited by the pictures. = 1 - i 
And yet this folly we ſee mankind fell into almoſt in every parti- 
cular. The Elohim were repreſented by the Heavens, and theſe, a- 
gain, in Sculpture, or Picture, by the Bull, the Lion, and the Eagle 
joined. The firſt who wandered from the truth miſtook the Hea- 
| | wens, Fire, Light, and Air, or Spirit, for what they were intended 
to repreſent, the inviſible Trinity; and as ſuch worſhipped them, 
uſing the figures of the Bull, the Lion, and the Eagle, only as Hiero- 
| glyphical repreſentations of thoſe Powers, which they truly were in- 
| tended to be. But their ſucceſſors, in proceſs of time, forgetting the 
| {ſuppoſed influence of thoſe Powers in the Air, or Heavens, and, ob- 
| | ſerving religious ſervice paid to the forms of thoſe animals, made a 
| ſecond miſtake, looked no more to the Heavens, as their Gods, but 
ſtupidly imagined a Deity to be inherent in thoſe graven, or molten, 
Images Which they worſhipped, and ſerved, and from whom they 
looked for favour, and protection; and, when thoſe things became 
roo abſurd to be credited, and formally defended, Imagination was 
ſet to work, and produced ſuch ridiculous ſyſtems in reſpe& to the 
Deity, as endangered the loſing the knowledge, even, of the original 
Symbols, and helped to introduce, total Unbelief and Atheiſm. 

It was taking Symbols for Realities, that made men imagine a puri- 
| fying quality in the blood of beaſts; that made them fancy that He- 
catombs ſlaughtered placated the Deity; and that God was delighted 
with the ſmoke that aroſe from the fat of burnt-offerings. 

It was laying hold of the letter, and letting the meaning flip, that 
induced men to ſacrifice their firſt-born, to ſhed in ſacrifice human 
blood; the blood of the firſt-born was to atone; the ſeed of the wo- 
man was to relieve mankind from miſery; the firſt-born were ſacred 
to God. Zealots to the letter, imagined the fruit, at leaſt, the firſt- 
fruit of the womb had this vertue, and therefore offered it, literally, 
to their gods, Which, at laſt, made human ſacrifice faſhionable. 

In ſhort, looking at the external ſymbols, and letter, and not at 

the apparent, certain, meaning of both, drove the heathens to all 

| their follies; and firſt miſled, and afterwards hardened, and confine: | 
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ed, the Jews in thoſe abſurdities, under which they are ridiculous, 
and miſerable, to this day. | : 
As the practice of the earlieſt heathens, who firſt apoſtatiſed to the 
ſervice of the Heavens, in ſetting up the figures of the ſeveral ani- 
mals, whereof the Cherubim was compoled, for the ſymbols, or 
emblems, of the different Powers in the Heavens, Which they wor- 
ſhipped, is ſtrong evidence what thoſe figures were, originally, in- 
tended to repreſent: it becomes neceſſary for any one, who would 
have further ſatisfaction in this particular, to ſearch the ſcriptures to 


ſce whether, in the ſeveral appearances of the Deity therein related, 


there may not be ſome characters fit ro confirm, or deſtroy, the opi- 


nion that the figures in the Cherubim were the emblems of fire, light, 


and air, or ſpirit. 


And, upon due enquiry, it will be found that, almoſt, always | 
when the manner of Jehovah's appearance is deſcribed, the vifibie | 
ſymbol of his preſence was fire, or light, or air, or all three together: 


not to mention that the appearance of fire is generally, and, almoſt, 
necelſarily attended with that of light. 5 


The firſt appearance deſcribed is Gen. xv. where, to confirm the co - 


venant to Abraham, the parts of the divided beaſts, and the fowls, be- 
ing ſet over againſt each other, the appearance of a ſmoaking furnace, 
and a lamp of fire paſſed between them. That this appearance con- 
tained fire, light, and air, or ſpirit, is evident. „ 
The ſecond appearance, of which the form is mentioned, was un- 
der the oaks of Mamre, Gen. xviii. where the figure is not particu- 


larly deſcribed, rho? probably it was human, or like to it; and all we | 
can gather from this, is, that the appearance was under the form of 


three Perſons. | ”. 8 
The next appearance deſcribed is that ro Moſes, in the buſh, Exed. iii. 


what was exhibited to view was a burning buſh which was not con- 


ſumed, and this exhibition could not poſſiby be without light; whes 
ther it was attended with cloud, or ſmoak, the text does not ſay. 
I he next emblem of the preſence of God, deſcribed, is the pillar 

of fire, and cloud, that guided and guarded the 1/raelizes in the wil- 
derneſs; if light be allowed to the ſire, in this exhibition, all the three 
are joined. 1 . a ont gy. 
Immediately after this we fee Jehovah giving the Law, ſolemnly, 
from Sinai; he is ſaid, Exod. xix. 18. zo have deſcended upon it in 
fire: Mount Sinai was altogether on a ſmoak; it was covered with 


a thick cloud, and there were on it thunders and lightnings; and 
Moſes takes notice, Deut. iv. I5. in cautioning the 1/raelizes againſt 


proven images, and the making the ſimilitudes of any creatures, to 
e worſhipped as God; that on the day that Fehovah ſpoke to them 
in Horeb, out of the midſt of the fire, they ſaw no manner of ſimili- 
tude; by which, the text ſhews, muſt be meant the ſimilitude of a- 


ny animal: Bchdes, dit it is certain chere mult have been the ap- 
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appearance of his loyns even upward, and from the appearance. of 


pearance of fire,and light, and from it as well as from the lightning, and 


the cloud which, naturally, denotes air, or ſpirit, whoſe peculiar lan- 
guage thunder 1s. 8 


When the tabernacle of the congregation was removed, and pitch - 


ed without the camp, upon the people's rebellion whilſt Aoſes tarried 


yet in Horeb, the pillar of Cloud deſcended, and ſtood at the door of 
the tabernacle, ſo often as the Lord talked with Moſes; and all the 


people, upon ſeeing this cloud, worſhipped. Exod. xxxv. 9, Io. 


When Moſes deſired to fee the way of the Lord, and Jehovah was 
to proclaim his name, he cauſed his glory to paſs by him, Excd. xxxiii. 


22. Now if this glory of the Lord was of the {ame kind with that 


which filled the tabernacle, and temple, on many occaſions, and which 


Ezekiel, in his account of the Cherubim, deſcribes, it muſt have con- 
fiſted of fire, light, and air, or ſpirit. | 


When the tabernacle was ſet up, Exod. xl. 34, 35. the cloud of 


the Lord covered the tent, and the glory of Jehovah filled the taber- 


nacle. When Aaron blctled the people, for the firſt time, upon en- 


tring upon his office, Levzt. 1x. 23. the glory of Fehovah appeared 
to all the people. When the tempie was compleated, and the ſacred 
muſick had played, 1 Kings viii. 10, 11. and 2 Chron. v. 13, 14. 


the cl:ud filled the hovic of Fehovah, ſo that the trieſts could not 


ſtand to miniſter, by reaſon of the cloud: for the glory of Fehovah 


had filled the houſe of Fehovah. And 2 Chron. vii. 2. When Solomon 


had done praying, at the dedication of the temple, the glory of the 
Lord filled the huuie, Aud the Prieſts could not enter into the houſe 


of Jehovah, becauſe the glory of Jehovah had filled Jehovah's houſe. 


Now, if we examine what appearance this glory of Jehovah had, 
when he was, as one may ſay, in perſon taking poſſeſſion of his houſe, 


and can with certainty diſcover it, we may with confidence conclude 


that the ſenſible image it bore, was what God intended thould give 
the idea of the material thing, to which be, Whole preſence that ap- 


pearance denoted, was to be aſſimilated. 
The common notion of glory has ſplendor, a glare of light attend- 


ing it; and, when brought into ſculpture, or painting, is figured 


like rays iſſuing from the tun; and, in the paſſages above mentioned, 
a cloud, another emblem, was attendant. 5 | 
In Ezekiel chap. 1. where the Cherub is deſcribed, the glory of Je- 
hovah is alſo ſtrongly painted. The viſion begins with a whirl- 
wind, a great cloud, v. 4. and a fire infolding itſelf. v. 13. As for 
the likeneſs of the living creatures, their appearance was like burning 


coats of fire, and like the appearance of lamps: it went up and down 
among the living creatures, and the fire was bright, and out of the 
fire went forth lightning. v. 26. 27, 28. The appearance of a Man, 


on the appearance of a throne z and the prophet ſaw, as the colour 
of amber, as the appearance of fire round about within it : from the 


his 


his loyns even downward, he ſaw as it were the appearance of firt; 
and it had brightneſs round about. As the appearance of the bow 
that is in the cloud in the day of rain, ſo was the appearance of the 
brightneſs round about. This, ſays the prophet, was the appearance 
of the likeneſs of the glory of the Lord: and, when he ſaw it, he fell 
down upon his face. And chap. 10. v. 4. where the ſame Cherubim 
are deſcribed, the court is ſaid to have been full of the brightneſs of 
Jehovah's glory, whilſt the houſe was filled with the cloud,  _ 
Ihis deſcription ſhews that fire, light, and cloud, were the principal, 
if not the only, ingredients in the appearance of the glory of Fehovah; 
and the preternatural appearance of light, ſhining from the skin of 
Moſes's face, after the glory of Jehovah had paſſed by him, ſhews, 
pretty well, what ſhare light had in the compolition of that glory, 

which the Apoſtle Paul ſeems to have underſtood, when writing to 


the Hebrews, chap, 1. he ſpeaks of the brightneſs of the Father's glory, 


the expreſs image of his Perſon. 


Beſides theſe appearances of the glory of the Lord, Tohoveh acts in 


character, when Levir. ix. 23. pleaſed with the prieſthood of Aaron, 
he ſends fire, the emblem of himſelf, out from his face, to burn the ſa- 
crifice on the altar. When 2 Chron. vii. 1. Fire, upon the ending of 


Solomon's prayer, came down from heaven, and conſumed the burnt- 
offering. And when 1 Kings xiii. 38. the deciſion was made, as above- 


mentioned, between Fehovah, and Baal, by fire from heaven. 
Theſe being, perpetually, the ſignals of Jehovah's preſence, the 


ſymbols made uſe of to denote his appearance; theſe having been, 


jointly, or ſeverally, the objects of the carlieſt pagans religious ſervices, 
the pagans acknowledging the bull, the lion, and the eagle, as the em 


blems of theſe their divinities, which, in length of time, they miſtook 


for what they were intended only to repreſent; and the bull, the lion, 
and the eagle, joined in the appearance of one living creature, having 
been conſecrated, as one may ſay, in the Cherubim, for the reſidence 


of rhe preſence of God in the Holy e Rolies, one can hardly doubt that 
the figures, joined in the Cherubim, which were the emblems of frre, 


 Ught, and air, or ſpirit, the ordinary ſimilitude under which the Deity 
uſually appeared, were intended to repreſent thoſe characters, or 
view in the divine Eſſence, that fire, light, and air, or ſpirit, reſem- 
. „ . | 
Whatever occaſion man might have had for the knowledge of the 
diſtinction of perſons in the Deity, before the Farr, yet it ſeems cer» 
rain the manner of his ſalvation, after his defection, could not havs 
been imparted to him without revealing ht truth, undiſcoverableby 
the light of nature. He could not poſſibly know how, or upon what 
account, his fins were to be pardoned, and himſelf reinſtated in the 
favour of God, without being told that the Deity conſiſts of Hree Pers 


ſons; that of thoſe three, purſuant to a covenant made before the 
CREATION, the ſecond was to take on him ficth, and in the form of 
TT , | mant 
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 anercy-ſear.. 


man to ſuffer, and thereby atone for the ſins of mankind; and that the 
third was to keep a communication with the fouls of men, for their 


guidance and comfort. And man could not poflibly keep up, with 


any certainty, the memory of this Revelation without ſome memorial, 


ſome ſymbolical act, or thing, to preſerve it; or look upon ſuch )- 


bol, knowing the ſenſe of it, without gratefully confeſſing his obliga- 


tions to thoſe divine Perſons, to whom he owed his being, his com- 
fort, his ſalvation. | : | | 

A Chriſtian, the moſt important article of whoſe Creed it is that 
the Deity was joined to the humanity, that the Word was made ficlh, 


that a Perſon in Fehovah became the Son of Man, and a Man, born 
of a Virgin, became the Son of Fehovah, will not ſcruple, when he 


is told that in the repreſentation. of the Deity exhibited under y- 


Bols in the Cherubim, for the inſtruction and comfort of mankind, 
the figure of a Man is added to theſe that repreſent the Trinity; that 
this figure of a Man is placed at the right hand of that blem that re- 


preſents the Father, the firſ# Perſon, the Fire, and that it is, in a par- 


ticular manner, conjoined with the Lion, the ſecond Perſon, the Light. 
He firmly believes what theſe figures, thus explained, reprefent; and 


muſt think it agreeable to the great condeſcenſion, and goodneſs of 


the merciful God, to acquaint man, from the beginning, with what 
jo nearly concerned him, and what, without Revelation, he could 


poſſibly have no idea of. „ : 
The Hieroglyphical repreſentation in the Cherubim muſt not be con- 


ſidered, ſingly, from the form of it; but to that muſt be added the 


rank it had in the tabernacle, and the ceremony, or emblematical 


action in which it was concerned. | 


lt has been already obſerved, that the Cherubim were to be made 
out of the ſame pure gold that compoſed the mercy ſeat, which they 
were to cover with their wings; and all that is deſcribed to us, fur- 


ther, of their poſture is that, ſtanding one at each end of the mercy- 


ſeat, their faces were to look towards each other, and towards the 


This mercy. ſeat, the ſpace between the two Cherubim, is deſcribed, 


particularly, as the place of the reſidence of the Deity, and of his ap- 
| pee he was to inhabit the Cherubim, or between them; and 
e was to appear, there, in the cloud, and to declare his will from 


thence. To | | 1 
Beſides this, there was a ſtated ſolemn ceremony to be performed, 


once a year, on the day of Expzation, before the mercy ſeat: tho 
Prieſt was to bring within the vail the blood of the ſin offering, and 


with it to make atonement for all the people, by ſprinkling of the 


blood upon the mercy-ſeat, and ſeven times before it; and this blood, 


lo ſprinkled, is ſaid to expiate, 3 
I he atoning blood, in this higheſt act of the Moſaical inſtitution, 
was ſprinkled on that place, the mercy-ſeat, towards which the _ 


| 


„„ 
cal faces of the Cherubim were turned: and, if they were to ſee, they 
had no object to look at, on this ſolemn day of expiation, but the 


Prieſt in the holy garment, the emblem ot the ſecond Perſon, the Light, 
ſprinkling this blood on, and towards, the wercy-ſeat; which could 


hardly fail to raiſe the idea, that the blood, ſo ſprinkled was the ob- 


ject the divine Perſons, whom thele fgures repreſented, looked upon, 


as the propitiation, the ranſom, the atonement. 1 
And if it was neceſſary, towards making this emblem compleat, to 


repreſent all the Perſous as looking upon, and accepting this blood, 


then it became neceſſary to make two ſeveral Cherubs, and to place 
them at different ends of the mercy-/eat, that the face of each figure 
might be turned towards the ſpot, the blood was to be ſprinkled onz 
becauſe had there been no more than one Cherab, two only of the 
four faces could have been directed to the place on: which the blood 


was to be ſprinkled; beſides that, the ſignificancy of the circumſtance 


of their faces looking towards each other, which deſerves a ſeparate 
conſideration, would have been loſt. | NEL 


Nothing is more certain than that, under the Moſaick ceconomy, 


the Deity was to reſide, to dwell, to appear, in the midſt of the people, 


in the place where he was to put his Name; the place where, and 
Where only, in excluſion of all others, ſacrifice was to be offered, the 
altar was to be ſet up, and every other ceremonial, or emblemati- 
cal, act of their religion was to be performed, and more particularly 
the higheſt in, or between, the Cherubim. | „„ 
Whatever religious act was done, in this place, is ſaid to be done 
before Jehovah, in the Eebreu, always, before the faces of Fehovah. 
D)., if che ſeveral faces of the Cherubim arc taken to repreſent 
the Perſons in the Deity, and therefore to be called rhe faces of Jeho- 


vah, the reaſon of this phraleology will be obvious, as the phraſe it 


ſelf will be ſignificant. OT | 

It is not to be diſſembled that the Hebrew words, tranſlated be- 
fore the faces, are often made uſe of to ſignify before, or in preſence of, 
without regard to plurality of faces; but it delerves enquiry how. ſo 
{trange a phrafeology came to take place. | 


And it ſeems to call for very particular attention that, before the 
Moſaick inſtitution, and, indeed, from the firſt Revelation, the pre- 


ſence of the Deity is repreſented as confined, with reſpect to religious 
acts, to a place, and what is done, in that place, is ſaid to be done 
before the faces of Jehovah. : | „„ no 


Cain is ſaid to have gone out from the faces of Jehovah, and to 
have dwelt in the land of Nod, to the eaſtward of Eden. Now, if by 


the faces of Jehovah is not meant ſome particular place of his imme- 
diate preſence, and if, on the contrary, his preſence, as we tranſlate. 


it, in general, is underſtood, the thing will not be true; Cain could 


not convey himſelf out of the preſence of God, which is every where, 
bur he might remove from that place which he choſe, in a particu- 
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lar manner, for his reſidence, in the celebration of religious acts. 


In like manner, the pot of manna, Hxod. xvi. is ordered to be laid 


up, and was accordingly laid up, before the faces of Fehovah, before 
the Teflimony, long before the Moſaick tabernacle, and ark was 
made, or erected. Laying it up any where would, in one ſenſe, have 
been laying it up before the Lord; but Aaron underſtood the meaning 


of the expreſſion to be, to lay it up before the Teſtimony, where the 


faces of the Cherubim were. 


Nor need any one ſcruple admitting the force of this laſt obſervati- 
On; for it is evident from this, as well as other texts, that the 1/raelites 


had an ark, and a tabernacle, conſecrated to the reſidence of Jehovah, 
and deſtined to religious ſervice, before the Moſarck tabernacle was 


 Upan the provocation of the 1/-aelites, in making the golden calf, 


Sehovah being highly diſpleaſed, the tabernacle was by Moſes taken 


dut of the center, and removed far from the camp, and was called the 
zabernacle of the congregation, where Jehcvah deſcended in a cloud, to 


* 


* directions to Moſes. Now this happened, in the interval, be- 


ween Moſes's receiving inſtructions for building the tabernacle that 


Was made in the wilderneſs, and his giving orders for the contribu- 
tion for that work; which evinces that the Iſraelites had, upon their 


going out of Egypt, a tabernacle for Fehovah, diſtinguiſned by his 


© 


| Preſence and the ſymbols of it, before that reared by Moſes was pre- 
5 pared. Es | 85 | | | . 1 
Tho' the having a tabernaclc for Jehovah ſufficiently implies the ha- 


ving an ark, with the mercy-ſeat and cherubim, the furniture of it; 
et there is other evidence to ſhew that the Iſraelites actually had an 
ark, different from that made by Moſes. For when the ark, which 


had been taken by the Philiſtines, was locally at Kirjath-jearim, Saul 


being at Gibeah of Benjamin 1 Sam. xiv. 18. orders Ahijah to bring 
him thither the ark of God; and the penman of that book adds a re- 
mark, for at that time there was an ark of God, beſides that with the 


Children of Iſrael. And when the ark, made by Moſes, after having 
been carried from XKirjath-jearim, was Jodged in Zion, Uriah, who 
had left Joab at the fiege of Rabbah, being preſſed to go to his houſe 


and to his wife, excuſes himſelf, alledging it was not proper for him 


dd rake fo much caſe, when the Ark, and 1/rael, and Judah abode 


in rents, and Joab, and the King's ſervants were encamped in'the 
ppen fields, 3 Sam. xi. 111. ets . : 
And it ſeems highly probable that the Ark, thus brought to Saul, 


when in camp, and the Ark that was with Joab, at the ſiege of Rab. 
Jah, was the ſame that belonged to the rabernacle, which the ra- 
elites carried from Egypt with them; becauſe, after the building of 
| Moſes's tabernacle, it was unlawful to have made any new one in imi- 
Farion of it. CE ¾ ᷣ os Wer „ 


If it is asked, whence the H/raelites had an ark, a tabernacle, Che- 
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rubim, and the preſence, or the ſuppoſed preſence, of Jehovah in, 
or between, thoſe Cherubim? toward the reſolution of that queſti- 
on it muſt be conſidered, whence the ancient nations had their Cite, 


their Arks, their Images, their Teraphim, their Tabernacles, their 


Temples; becauſe the origin of both will, very probably, be found 
the ſame. 5 EE 
The account, given us by Moſes, of the publication of the Goſpel, af. 
ter the Fall, is very ſhort, and conciſe, tho' the Revelation may, in it 

ſelf, have been very full and explicite. Hopes ot mercy given are 
recorded in that ſingle ſentence, the ſeed of the woman ſhall bruiſe the 
head of the ſerpent : and we hear of no other ſymbolical thing, in- 
ſtitution, or exhibition, except only the placing or inhabiting, the 


Cherubims, to the eaſtward of Eden, upon man's being removed out 


of it. 5 . 5 „ 

The Fews, who have miſconſtrued the Angel Jehovah into a 
created angel, have thought fit, here, to underſtand, by the Cheru- 
bims, two of the ſame ſort of Angels, who had got a flaming ſword, 


amongſt them, to frighten Adam from re-entring Eden, and meddling 7 


with the fruit of the tree of life; and this monſtrous ſtory they have 
made out of a text that, neceſſarily, means no ſuch thing, and may 
fairly be conſtrucd to a ſenſe big with the moſt important informati- 
CCC e 8 ers 
For, in the firſt place, what the Jews and we tranſlate 70 keep the 
way of the tree of life, with intent to prevent the coming at it, may 
as properly be rendered zo obſerve, or for obſerving, and ſo diſcover- 


ing, or finding out, the way to the tree of life ; and every body knows 


that the word way of heaven, way to life, in the Greek, as well as He- 
brew learning, means to arrive at happineſs. 4 Es | 
In the next place, what we commonly tranſlate flamiag-ſword 
ſtands in two ſeveral Nouns, not joined by conſtruction, fame and 
word, which laſt means nothing more particular than a killing wea- 
ee ep nh fs Z | 

r And in the laſt place, the word we tranſlate placed Cherubims is, 
almoſt always, in every other text tranflated inhabited; and whether 
you tranſlate, it placed, or inhabited, the next word ought to be tranſ- 
lated the Cherubims, as things or emblems well known to thoſe for 


whom Moſes wrote. So that Jehovah's placing or inhabiting theſe 


Cherubims, where there was alſo the appearance of fire and ſword, was 


the method, choſen by him, to make he way to the tree of life kept, 
or obſerved. 5 2 | 


Now, as the eſtabliſhed method for atonement and propitiation, 


the known way to the tree of life, was by employing fire in burnt- 
ſacrifice, and the ſword in ſhedding blood, both which muſt be done 


before the faces of Fehovah, reſiding in or between the Cherubim, 
what hinders us to conclude that the exhibition mentioned by Moſes 


was, to the ſymbolical inſtitution and ſervice, afterwards eſtabliſhed 


_ amongſt. 
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amongſt men, the ſame that the patterns ſhewed to Moſes, and to 


David were of the rabernacle, and remple, that afterwards were e- 
rected; and that Adam, and, in him, mankind was thereby inſtruct- 


ed to ſhed blood, and otter burnt-ſacrifice, before zhe faces of ſuch 


ſymbolical figures as were then repreſented ? Surely, if the ſhedding 


of blood, and offering by fire, were then inſtituted as we are pretty 
ſure they were, the manner would alſo be directed. And, as we 


know, from the hiſtory of Cain that Jehovah choſe a place for his 
more immediate preſence, called his faces, we cannot poſſibly doubt 
that directions muſt be given with what ſymbols that place was to be 
_ adorned, and how it was to be diſtinguiſhed: nor can we reaſonably 
heſitate to pronounce that the ſymbol! of his preſence was the Che- 


rubim, the place where, in the J:wiſh economy, he moſt certain- 


habit, „ 1 
If then this emblematical repreſentation was exhibited, immedi. 


ately after the Fall, to expreſs and keep in perpetual memory the 


Revelation of mercy to man, by the blood and ſuffering of that per- 


fect human ſacrifice, who was to be joined to the ſecond Perſon in 
the Deity, and to redeem and govern thoſe that ferved, and truſted. 


in him, we can clearly ſee the extent of God's goodnels from the be- 


ginning, univerſally, to all mankind; and we can perceiye how the 


| Fews came to have a tabernacle, and an ark, with proper emblems, 
before that made by Moſes; and how the Nations came by their 


ſymbols, of the like nature; which in proceſs of time they miſtook, 


miſapplied, and altered, when their corruption and imagination had 


once led them aſtray. 


For if, in that emblematical ſervice, the ſymbol of the preſence of 
the Deity was neceſſary, towards performing ſacrifice, as well as |} 
the emblem of the great ſacrifice, the great interceſſor, &c. then it 


became neceſſary for men, when, by multiplying, they were forced 


to extend their quarters, and to people diſtant regions, to carry ſome 


ſymbol of the divine preſence along with them, in order to the ſacri- 
ficing acceptably, every nation, agreeing in the ſame ſervice, muſt 


| have one; and every family, ſo long as the right of exerciſing the 


prieſthood remained with the firſt-born, muſt alſo have one, elſe that 


right would be of no benefit; and if they lived in the itinerant, No- 
made way, they muſt have a tent, or tabernacle, for placing thoſe _ 

' ſymbols in, as well as means of tranſporting them: as, on the other 
hand, if their ſeats were fixed, fo as to ſuffer them to ere& houſes for 
themſelves, they naturally would find houſes, temples, for thoſe 


ſymbols, 1 | ns. „ 
Nothing was more common than Houſhold. Gods among the an- 


fy tients. Laban had his Teraphim, which he calls his Gods and about 


which he was extremely ſollicitous; Rachel had no leſs reſpe& for 


them chan he. The Heathens carried their Gods along with them, 


whither- 


ly dwelt, and where in the very text in queſtion, he is ſaid to in- 


man ba e wwe BY A yoo, 


WE 1 


whitherſoever they went. The idolatrous 1/raelizes had, probably, in 


the wildernels tabernacles for their Gods Chiun and Remphan, The 


cauſe of making the golden Calf was, probably, compliance with this 
cuftom. Zneas is commended for the pious care of carrying his 
Gods, his Di penates, from Troy to Italy, tho' what the form of 
them was is not known, Every tamily had their Penates, their Dis 
Lares, tho? in latter time they forgot what form theſe anciently were 
of. Teraphim, Penates, Lares,are ail plural names for the repreſenta- 
tions of thole Family-Gods; and, laying thoſe circumſtances together, 
it is impoſſible to doubt that the making theſe repreſentations, amongſt. 
the different nations and kindreds, owed its origin to one and the 
ſame cauſe. COD EO 


It was becauſe of the many corruptions introduced into the ſacred 
ſervice, in practice as well as in opinion, that the Jewiſh economy. 
was inſtituted; and it was becaule the permiſſion of every head of 
a family to be Prieſt, for his own houſe, and to facrifice according to 
his own will, had introduced the greateſt uncertainty, as well as error, 
that the firſt act towards eſtabliſhing the Fewyh liturgy was the abro- 
_ gating that right, the depriving the fr/#-b0rz of all pretence to ſhed 

blood, and transferring that right to the family of Aaren. 

It was for the ſame reaton, and to the ſame intent, that ſacrifice of 
all ſorts was prohibited, except before the faces of Fehovah in the ta- 


bernacle firſt, and, then, in the temple. In the wilderneſs no 1/rae- 
lite could lawfully kill a clean animal, for private uſe, in any other 


place, except before the tabernacle ; and tho', when the People had 
fixed feats in the land of Canaan, diſtant from the faces of Jehovah, 
they were permitted to kiil of the flocks, or of the herds, for dome. 
ſtick uſe, provided they did not eat the blood or the fat; yer ſtill, un- 
der the ſtricteſt menaces, they were prohibited to ſacrifice, for fear of 
the abuſes that might enſue, OR 5 8 
The very prohibition, together with ſubſtituting the Tevites 
in place of zhe firſt-bern, and the change that was thereby introduced 


in the precedent practice, which all mankind but the Jews continued 


in, ſhe ws ſufficiently what was lawful and regular before that prohibi- 


tion; and the circumſtances, above taken notice of, ſufficiently ſhew 


the occaſion and meaning of it. | 
Mauch of the ſame kind, and near 


lars, for religious ſervice. Abraham, exc. built altars; Jacob anoint- 
ed a ſtone, which he had ſet up, and called it Bethel; and doubtleſs 
the practice of both was laudable, and, but for the prohibition in the 


inſtitution given by Moſes, each might have been lawfully practiſed 


by the iſraelites in Canaan, as well as their ſacrificing before the fa- 
ces of Fehovah might have been imitated. But, after all religious 
ſervice, the whole ſymbolicat repreſentation of the grace of God to 


mankind* * 


" } 
79 


| ly for the ſame reaſon, is the pro- 
hibition to make graver or molten images to repreſent Jehovah, to fall 
down before them, or worſhip them; to erect altars, ſtatues, or pil- 
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- mankind was confined te the tabernacle and temple, then what was 


lau ful to be done, elſe where, became unlawful; and, as it was im- ; 
| poſſible, after that period, to ſacrifice any where but before the faces BY. 4 
of Jehovah, the ſymbols of his preſence, in the holy-place, it became bas 
unfit to make, or to have in reverence, thoſe ſymbols (which were Bet 
only expreſſive, as they were joined with ſacrifice) any where elſe, 24 
| _—_ when a Prophet had immediate direction, or in caſes of ne: T1 
ekllity. | - | | =. 
The rohibition, then, is to 1ſrael, that theyiſhould nor make unto | to 
themſelves graven images, the ſimilitudes of any thing in the heavens | 8 
above, or in the earth beneath, exc. that they ſhould not bow down Fo 
to them, nor ſerve them; that they ſhould not take upon themſelves, | * 
_ Wanmonly, to aſſimilate God to what their imaginations might ſuggeſt - 
dd them he was like, by the practice whereof mankind had already | 
lun into ſo many ridiculous, and miſerable errors. But this prohi- | 1 
bition does not, in any degree, imply that the Deity might not con- . 
tinue in the uſe of the ſacred ſymbol of his perſonality and grace, in the : : 
merciful act of redeeming mankind, in the Holy of Holies; no more | © 
than the inhibition to ſacrifice, at large, prevented ſacrificing in the | ap 
temple. And, if it be ſaid that the actual inſtitution of ſacrifice, at the a 
altar, ſhews the prohibition to ſacrifice was not abſolute, it may alſo oo 
be ſaid that the command to frame the Cherubim is as expreſs as that M 
' to burn Holocauſts at the altar, 5 . 5 
It is, indeed, true that the Prohibition extends to prohibit all re- E by 
. ligious worſhip, even tothe ſacred emblems in the holy place; an extra- ke 


vagance into which the idolaters had fallen, and that may be a main | 
motive for forbidding the very making, or having, ſuch emblems in | 


private hands; but then there was no danger of that abuſe in the * 
; Temple: the /ymbols were placed there, not as the objects of worſhip, | 5 
bur as deſcriptiye, in ſome degree, of the manner of the act of grace, 4 
s it was to be brought about by the perſons in the Deity, for man- 


kind. The preſence, that was to be worſhipped, was to be looked | _ 
for between thoſe /ymbols, or emblems, upon the mercy: ſeat; and the | 4 
cloud, and the glory iſſuing from it, called away the attention from 


/ thoſe repreſentations. Beſides that, to prevent abuſes from imagina- = 
Tin, and all attempts of worſhipping, theſe ſacred figures were kept 7 
in the innermoſt part of the tabernacle, and temple, to be approach- 5 
ed only once a year, and that by the High. prieſt, on the Day of ex- 4 
piation. 8 7 5 L 


That this was the apprehenſion of the 7/raelites, of thoſe times, is 
evident from the conduct of their ſucceſſors, who could not well fail 
do be acquainted with their notions; and who might think that or- 0 
dinances of this kind, intended to take place in a ſtate of quiet and 2 
tranquillity, when all the People had free acceſs to the tabenacle, or a 
; temple, might be ſuperſeded, in caſe of abſolute neceſſity, when the p 
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paious could not have acceſs to preſent themſelves at thoſe places. * 
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Hovah; the ſilver, belonging to his mother, was dedicated to Jehos 
vah, to make an Ephod, and Teraphim, exc. when he ſucceeded in 


) 


getting a Prieſt to his mind, he concluded that he was certain FJebo- 


vah would do him good; and this Ephod, and Teraphim, evidently 
were prophetick. | | 


His ſcheme, then, manifeſtly was not to revolt from Jehovah, not 


to ſerve idols, or other Gods; but, whilſt the confuſion and oppreffi-: 
on of 1/rae! made it impoſſible to attend at $Shilo, to have 4 houſe of 
God in his own family, with ſacred ſymbols, and a Prieſt, who, before 

the faces of Jehovah in that place could make atonement by ſacrifice, 

whilſt communication with Shilo was obſtructed. _ ” 
HUe, therefore, made an Ephod, and Teraphim, in imitation of the 
approved ſymbols ; and, having them ſet up, had Jud. xvii. 5. Bet ii 
Elohim, a houſe of God: the Tranſlators, imagining that the Teraphini 
repreſented falſe Gods, have rendered the words Beth-Elohim a houſe 
of Gods; tho? chap. xviii. 31. they render the very ſame words, when 
applied to the tabernacle in Shils, the houſe of God. | 


4 s˖ the ſervice, for which this Fphod, and Teraphim, this houſe of 
Sad was intended, could not be performed without a Prieff, Micahy 

who it ſeems was not himſelf a firſt- born, conſecrated one of his ſons, 
probably the eldeft, for that office, for want of one more fit; bur 


meeting, at laſt, with a Levite, he engaged him to ſerve in that ſtati- 
on, and conſecrated him, in full belief that this action would be ac- 
ceeptable to Jehovah. 5 3 | ; 

And, accordingly, we ſee Fehovah was propitious to this pious, tho? 
irregular, deſign. The Ephod, and Teraphim, conſulted by the Pa. 


rites about the fucceſs of their undertaking, returned a true anſwers 
which ſo far raiſed the eſteem of the Danites for thoſe ſacred ſymbols; _ 
that they robbed Micah of them, and ſet them up in their own coun- 


try, where they continued in reputation till che Captivity. 


"Micah complaining of the injury done him in taking from him the 


Teraphim, ſays they had taken away his ERlohim, his God. Ir is difft- 
cult, if at all poſſible, to imagine that Micah, who fer up thoſe figures 
to do ſervice to Fehovah, could have meant any more than that the 
| Teraphim were the Symbol, or repreſentation, of the Elohim, neceſſary 
to be uſed in the chief act of religious ſervice 3 and, if that ſhall be the 
conſtruction, the reſemblance between Teraphim in private ſervice 


before the Moſaick Law, and Cherubim in the publick ſervice, after it; 


is pretty obſervable. 


It was, in all appearance, for the ſame reaſon, and to the fame 
end, that Gideon, a ſervant of the true God, who had ſeen the An. 


gel Jehovah, to whom Jehovah had ſpoken, to whom, and by whom, 
Jehovah had wrought wonders, made an Ephod of the 2 ſpoils 
of the Midianites, and ſet n Ophrah, his city, w. 


raelites 


er the I/ 
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raelites, in procels of time ran a whoring after it, and where it became 
a ſnare to Gideon, and to his houſe, _ 


That this Ephod had Teraphim, and all the proper appurtenances, 
As Micah's had, attending upon it, is not to be doubted; and it is 


remarkable, that Gideon's act is not cenſured for any inherent maligni- 


and to his houſe. | | 
Theſe inſtances, pretty plainly, ſhew that Teraphim were no more 


than a copy of the original Cherubim, applied to the ſame uſes that 
the Cherubim were on the mercy-ſeat : and as all mankind agree, from 
many clear proofs, that the Teraphim were images, or repreſentations, 
of what the antients took to be expreſſive of their Deity, it can hard- 
ly be queſtioned that the Cherubims were intended for the ſame pur- 


ole. | | 7 
s Suppoſing this to have been the caſe; as the very exhibition muſt 


have been intended to repreſent Trinity in the Deity, and the ſhare 
each Perſon had in the ſalvation of man, it is impoſſible the Fews 


could have rejected the belief of the Trinity, and with it the Meſſiah 


upon his advent, ſo long as they retained the memory, and the under - 
ſtanding, of that hreroglyphical repreſentation. But as it was fixed in 
Providence that they thould disbelieve the one, and reject the other, 
their wild imaginations, whilſt the figures remained in the temple, 
led them to neglect all reflection upon them, and to run aſter falſe 


Gods; and this neceſſary piece of knowledge, towards underſtanding 
the ſyſtem of grace, dropt ſo totally out of their heads, or rather they 
had framed notions ſo contrary to it, that, upon their return from the 
captivity, the Ark and Cherubim had no room in their temple; tho” 
theſe were the very kernel of all their religious ceremonies, and tho? 


the knowledge ofthe figures of the Cherubim was preſerved by Ezekiel, 


* 


a Prophet allowed by themſelves to be inſpired, as the dimenſions and 


fabrick of the mercy. ſeat was by Moſes. SE 
That the ſhutting up thole figures in the Sanctum ſanforum migh- 
have contributed to the loſs of the knowledge of their form, amongfh | 
the Jews, may be true; but then, if they had not been deſcribed by | 
Ezekiel, that loſs would have been total, and irrepairable; and we, as 


well as they, ſhould be deprived of the benefit of that repreſentation, 


to evidence the original and permanent deſign of the merciful Deityz | 
but as the lols of the ideas, which ought to have reſulted from that re- 
preſentation, anſwered the end of God in the hardneſs of the Jes; ſo 
the preſet vation of thoſe ſacred figures, by Exekiel, ſerves to convict 
the Fews of that hardneſs, to render them inexcuſeable for their in- 
fidelity; and, at the ſame time, to confirm, and illuſtrate the faith of 
Chsriſtians. | TS | | 
The form, and the meaning of the repreſentation in the Cherubim, 
s not the only piece of victyl know}edgy the Fews, to whoſe — 
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ty in it, bur only for the conſequences of it; as the Ephod he ſet up, in 


| Procels of time, debauched the people, and became a ſnare to him, | 
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the ſacred oracles were committed, have loſt as to themſelves; tho?, 


„ 5 


in preſerving the ſacred books, they have providentially ſaved them for 

the benefit and inſtruction of thoſe who were called, to be the people 

of God, in their ſtead. | 
It has been already obſerved, that there is a particular emphaſis, 


Which the Fews will not ſee in the plural Elohim, uſed always in 


ſcripture to ſignify God; and it is unconteſtable, that the word itſelf 
carries ſome idea in it deſcriptive of ſome Character, ſome relation, the 
Being deſcribed bears to Man. %%% 7 oe 

The word Jehovah the Septuagint tranſlates Kp O-, and we, after 


it, Lord; becauſe of the delicacy of the original interpreters, who 


might think it ſome ſort of prophanation to tranſlate that ſacred word, 
and make it common in its known meaning. Neither Few nor Chri- 
ſtian doubts that Fehovah expreſſes the eſſence that neceſſarily exiſts 3 
and every body knows that it does not mean what Kup: O properly 


fignifies; the Greek word is a faithful and juſt tranſlation of Adoni, 


which the ſuperſtitious Jews have placed in the room of Fehowah; it 
ſignifies Dominus, Lord, Maſter, but carries nothing in it of the idea 
ofthe Original. ä 8 

The idea reſulting from the word Kg. O-, Lord, is relative, and 
bears a particular regard to ſubjects, ſervants, without which the 


idea of Lord cannot ſubſiſt; but the idea ariſing from the word Fe- 
ho vaßh is abſolute, bearing no relation to any thing bur itſelf, and 
| ſtanding fixed, and determined by itſelf, ſubſiſting tho nothing be- 


ſides did exiſt. . 5 
And, therefore, we can reaſonably ſay my Lord, thy Lord, his 
Lord, our Lord, their Lord, the Lord of the land, exc. and thoſe ex- 


preſſions are often uſed in ſcripture; but we cannot ſay my Fehovah, 
thy Jehovah, exc. and in fact there is no ſuch expreſſion in the whole 


ſacred book: and, when we tranſlate, my Lord, thy Lord, exc. the 

word tranſlated is never Fehovah, but always Adoni, or ſome other 

word of the ſame {ignification. FF 
As we diſcover the idea conveyed by Jehovah to be abſolute, ſo 


we perceive the idea implied in Elohim to be relative by the uſe of 
it; nothing is more common than mh), thy, our, their, his, Elohim, 


which never is ſaid of Fehovah; and, as the word has ſome ſignifi- 


cation of relation, the Tranſtators ought to have expreſſed it by a word 


that bore ſome ſuch ſenſe. 


But as they have erred in rendring the abſolute word Jehovah by 


che word Lord, which carries an idea ſignificant of relation; ſo they 
have erred on the other hand by rendring the word Elohim Oeòs, 


Ott, God, Gods; which, ſo far as we know by the derivation aſſign- 


ed for it, has nothing ſignificant in it, at leaſt carries no idea of rela- 


tion to us, or to any other thing. 
If the word Osòs, or the word God, have no ſignificant meaning 


% 


in themſelves, and are made uſe of, as ſounds, only to raiſs the idea 
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nor done the miſchief they have done to their ſuccellors. 
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of the eternal Being; then the applying that word by the relatives 
2 thy, cc. is improper; the eternal Being, abſolutely confidered, 


as no more relation to one, than to another; and, if the term Osdòe 


had originally any ſignification of relation, by all we can diſcover 


from the Greek antiquities, it was loſt long before the Septuagint tran- 
(God was, other than to denote the ſupreme beneficent Seng... 
The Jews, therefore, 8 to have tranſlated the word Jehovah 


py a word of the fame ſignification, or at leaſt to have rendred it 20. 
riders literis, if they could not find a word of the ſame import; and 
| they ought not to have tranſlated it by a word that has another and 

2 different meaning; and they ought not to have tranſlated Elohim, 

| Which moſt certainly had a ſignification of relation, by a word which 


had no ſignification at all of relation affixed to it. On the contrary, 
they ought to have kept up, in the tranſlation, to the true meaning 
of the word, or to have retained the Hebrew term, totidem literis, 


in the tranſlation, as they did in proper names; for then, tho? they 


nuſt have left men in the dark, they would not have milled them, 


Without enquiring whether the loſs, or the concealing, of the 


meaning of this word procecded from folly, or faultineß, or from a 
mixture of both, in the Jews, it is highly neceſſary to ſearch, in or- 
der to the recovery of it; knowing the genius of the Hebrew lan- 
guage to be ſuch, that ſignificant words are framed from roots that 
| yield ſome certain, fixed, idea, and thereby conyey a determined 

mesmng. 1 85 
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finds the root Elah to mcan an Oath, or Adjuration, the Execration 
made to affect the breaker of a covenant; and the genius of the lan- 


guage certainly admirs rhe word Elah to be uſed, from that, to ſigni- 
ty a perſon that hath taken upon him this oath, and Elohim to denote 
more perſons become ſubject to it, or entring into covenant, or agree 


ment, together. 


That Elohim ſhould be formed, from this root, ro fignify perſons 


under the obligation or execration of an oath, may ſeem, at firſt ſight, 


ſomewhat hard; but that notion will become more familiar when one 


gonſiders that Jehovah, throughout the ſacred ſcriptures, is ſaid on 
many occaſions, in confirmation of any promiſe, or covenant, rela- 
ding to a furure event, 20 ſwear, to ſwear by himſelf, to ſwear as Je- 
 howuah liveth, in order to create abſolute certainty, and reliance on 
fhe performance. „„ „ oe 5 


nature and manner of that 0a:h may be, merits a diſtin conſidera- 
flog 3 but ſince, in fact, he repreſents himſelf to us in that light, as 


binding his promiſes by oath, we may eaſily conceive why he may 
Fhooſe to be called, and conſidered, as the God bound by oath, the 


Being 


tion; nor do we know what the preciſe meaning of the Saxon word 


In looking over the radical words of the Hebrew language, one 


Why Jehovah is thus repreſented as ma an oath, and what the 


(--202 GE 
Being ſolemnly engaged under an immutable obligation, by thoſe 
who are to believe in, and rely on his promiſes. TT 

' Tho? we have no footſtep, ſo far as I know, left of this ſignifica - 
tion, in the terms which the Greeks, or Romans, or other later hea» 


thens, made uſe of to ſignify the Deity ; yet the Greeks had their Ju- 
piter Opx O, and the Romans their Jupiter Fœderator; and nothing 
was more common, amongſt thoſe heathens, than the notion that the 


ſupreme God could bind himſelf by oath; nay they deſcribe, with 
fictitious circumſtances, the particular oat/ that was immutable. Here, 


again, is an inſtance of a very extraordinary notion, very far from 
being deducible from the light of nature, pickt up, and maintained 
univerſally, amongſt the moſt antient nations we know; which tal- 


lies wonderfully with what the ſacred book, of which they knew no- 


thing, exhibites; and muſt, therefore, have lowed from the ſame 


original, | | | 7 5 . 

If we admit that Elohim carries the notion of Federatores, Beings 
or Perſons in Alliance, bound by oath to make their engagement ef. 
fectual, then we evidently ſee why they may, are, and ought to be, 


| called my, our, their, exc. Elobim; why Jehovah deſcribes bimſelt 
buy the title of the Elohim of Abraham, of Iſaac, of Jacob, of Hrael; 

why they call upon him as heir Elohim; why, in their praiſes, they 

aſcribe to their Elohim power, goodneſs, faithfulneſs, beyond the 


Elohim of other nations; and why the leading encouragement to the 


Iſraelites, to do well, is, that Jehovah is, or will be, their Elohim, 45 


and they are, or ſhall be, to him a pecaliar people; as, on the other 


hand, if they broke their covenant, the Elah, the oath or exccratton 


would reach them. : . e 
And, ſurely, if Jehovah was pleaſed to make, or to repreſent him - 


ſelf as making, a covenant for the benefit of mankind, or of any par- 


ticular people, by which he was unalterably bound to redeem and pre- 
ſerve them, on their performing certain conditions, the moſt kind, and, 
at the ſame time, the moſt uſeful appellation he could chooſe to be 
addreſſed to by, 1s that of Elohim, in the notion of Fœderator; be- 


cauſe it could not be pronounced, with attention, without raiſing the 
moſt thankful ſentiments of the mercy and goodneſs of God, joined 
co the ſtrongeſt confidence in his favour; and, at the ſame time, 
warning the party of the danger of tranſgreſſing, by non-compliance 


with the conditions to which he, on his part, was bound. 


If Elohim was a term peculiar to Jehovah, as God of 7/rael, with 

whom he plainly appears to have been in covenant, the reaſon of 

that appellation would be pretty obvious; bur ſo it happens, that be 
is called the Elohim of the whole Earth; and, in the deſcription of 


the Creation, the works performed by the Eternal are ſaid to be done 
by the Elohim, and all the antient nations admitted the term Elohim 
as deſcriptive of their God. So that it will be a ſtrong objection a. 
gainſt thus ſenſe of the word Blohim, if no reaſonable account can be 


given, 
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But, whatever may be thought of this; as none, who conſiders 
and believes the ſcriptures, can doubt that this covenant was made 
known to the firit man, on the fall, if that term Elohim was conſe- 
crated for his information and comfort, it would paſs current amongſt 
all mankind, his deſcendants, and that would ſufficiently authorize 
Moſes, in deſcribing the creation, to make uſe of the term Elohim, 
aſcribing to Jehovah the Elohim, upon whole fidelity all mankind 
were to depend tor ſalvation, the creation of this ſyſtem, and of 


(000-3 


given of an earlier covenant than that with Abraham, and if that 
covenant did not extend to all mankind. | 
| Whoever believes that there are three perſons in the Deity, where- 


of ons became bound to join himſelf ro humaniry, and perform 


compleat righteouſneſs, and give compleat ſatisfaction for the fins of 
mankind; one became bound to aſſiſt man, thus redeemed, to do his 
duty, and to reform his heart; and one became bound to accept of 
this ſatisfaction, and, upon receiving it, to admit man to fellowſhip 


and favour; will not ſcruple to allow that, before even the creation, 


a covenant, or agreement was made to this purpoſe between the ſa- 


cred three, in the event of man's falling: and he will be the leſs ſeru- 
pulous to admit this, when he conſiders ſeveral texts that ſuppoſe it, 
particularly the roth Pſalm, v. 4. which ſays, Jehovah hath ſworn, 
and wil! not repent, thou art a Prieſt for ever, after the order of Mel- 


chixedek. | 


— 5 . e 
And tho? Moſes does not, formally, relate that Jehovah acquainted 


man, immediately upon the fall, of a covenant made for his ſalva- 


tion; yet ſeveral pailages, as recorded by him, ſnew that mankind 


had early knowledge of this covenant. For, in ſpeaking to Noah, 


both before and after the flood, Fehovab ſays he will eſtabliſh his co- 


venant with Noah, and with his ſeed; not uſing the word that is, 
commonly, tranſlated to make a covenant, which would have been 


done if no covenant had been made before; but making choice of an 


expreſſion that preſuppoſed a covenant, formerly made, and known 
to be made to Noah, who was made ſure he was to reap, after that 
declaration, the benefit of it, e . 


And if one enters into the belief that this covenant (which gave 


birth to che appellation Elohim) was made by the Elohim, from the 
beginning, and was intimated to mankind, upon the fall, when the 
purpoſe of mercy was firſt revealed; and when, for explaining and 
recording that purpoſe of grace, the whole emblematical inſtitution 
was appointed, and the Cherubim were exhibited, he will readily 


admit that the poſition of the two Cherubs, with their faces looking 


towards each other, and at the wercy-ſeat, where the blood for a- 
tonement Was to be ſprinkled, might repreſent the Elohim, as parties 


in the act for making a covenant, looking and relying on each other 


_ for the performance, and regarding the blood, which was the gr 
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blem of the eonfideration for which man was to be redeemed: and 

this opinion he will the more readily give into, when he recollects 
that the ark, which ſupported the Mercy-Seat and the Cherubim, the 

principal emblems of the Jewiſh religion, is moſt commonly called 

the Ark of the Covenant. 5 335 pf Fa 955 
As the Jews cannot be pardoned the loſing the ſenſe of the word 


Elohim, they can hardly be forgiven their plain endeayour to hide 


the original meaning of the word, tranſlated, covenant. 


That Berith, the word ſo tranſlated, does not, in its original ſenſe, 


kgnify covenant, is evident from this; that the formal phraſe made 


uſe of to ſignify the making 4 covenant is, preciſely, to cut off, or 


lay, Berith; much in the ſame way as icere, percutere, ferire, fadus, 


is, amongſt the Romans, to ſignify the making a covenant. 


Berith, therefore, in its original ſignification, denotes ſomething 


that was to be cut off, to be ſlain; and Moſes, Exod. xxiv. 8. after 


having, as the /ymbol of the covenant, concluded between Jehovah 
and the People, divided the blood of the ſacrifice into two equal 
parts; and after having ſprinkled the one half on the alrar, ſprinkled 
the other half on the people, faying, Behold the blood of Berith, which _ 

Jehovah hath cut off with you, concerning all theſe words. and Zech. 


ix. 11. Priſoners are ſet free by the blood of the covenant, Berith. 


The Latin Literati very truly aſſign the riſe of the phraſe ferire fœs 
dus, when they ſay, that in all leagues, cevenants, and agreements, 
it was the antient and original cuſtom to ſlay ſome victim, to ſacri- 
fice; whence, mentioning the folemn act, the ſlaying the victim, in 
common uſage came to ſignify the whole act of making a league to 


which it was applied: But they fail in aſſigning an adequate reaſon 


for the ceremony of ſlaying any animal, at treaties, which again muſt 
have given riſe to the form of ſpeech in queſtion. 


It has been already obſerved, that the blood of the Redeemer, who, 
in due time, was 10 be cut off, was the confideration of the original 


Covenant between the Elohim, and between them and man; and the 


cutting off, and ſprinkling the blood of a type, a creature ſubſtituted 


in the room of the Redeemer, till his real advent, was the Symbol of 
that Covenant uſed, even by Jehovah, in making Covenants with 
men, as in the inſtance at Sinai; and, therefore, uſed by all men 
when they entred into ſolemn agreements with each other. Cutting 
off à creature, then, in a particular manner, or under a particular 
character, being the ſymbol of that important covenant, it is no great 
Wonder that men, in their ſolemn engagements with each other, 
ſhould make ule of that ſacred act; and that ſaying, ſhortly, that ſuch 
creature, by luch name or character, was cut off, ſhould, in common 
_ uſage, ſignify that a covenant was made. i Fa en 5 
Tho? theſe «.:fleftions may give ſome reaſonable ſatisfaction why 
cutting off, or ſlaying, 4 victim was uſcd in making covenants; yet 
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tibn, a puriſyer, a perſon or thing fit to puri). 


3 aud for a light of the Gentiles. xlix. 8. I Jehovah will give thee fo 


Eee Ru 
led Berizh, bore to diſtinguiſh it from common victims in ordinary 
ſacrifices, and to appropriate it to the uſe of binding covenants; ſince 


there is no appearance, after the moſt accurate ſearch, that Berich 
was the name of any fort of animal uſed in ſacrifice. Tk. 
In examining carefully the Old Teſtament, two pallages, and no 


more, are to be met with where the Fews have not ventured to tran- 
{late the word Berith, covenant, but have been neceſſarily obliged by 
the context to give it its true, original, ſignification; tho' to divert 
the Reader's attention, and to prevent his making any inferences from 


the ſenſe of the word, in theſe texts, they have, in an arbitrary man- 
ner, pointed the letters ſo as to make the ſame letters, which in eve- 
ry other paſſage ſound Berith, to be in theſe texts pronounced Bo- 


rit h. 35 en epi e 
Mal. iii. 2. The Angel of the covenant of Berith, is ſaid to be like 


the refiner's fire, and like fuller's, Berith, ſope, and comes to purge 
and to purify, And, * %%ͤͤ/ nes 
Fer. ii. 22. Reproaching 1/rael for their wickedneſs and unclean- 
neſs, Jehovah ſaith, For though thou waſh thee with nitre, and take 
thee much Berith, ſope; yet thine iniquity is marked before me 
Theſe paſſages, evidently, ſhew that the word Berich has in it the 
notion of cleanſing, purifying, and the root from which, in that ſenſe, 
it muſt riſe is Bar, Barar, which ſignifies pure, to purify; and the 
Word Berith, formed from that rooz, may ſignity properly purifica- 


Keeping in view this notion of the word, and recollecting that e · 


very ching was, under the Law, even the moſt holy things, to be 
cleanſed, to be expiated, to be ſanctifyed, by blood; that the pollu- 


tions of mankind were to be waſhed away by it; and that the blood, 


which thus cleanſed, was but typical only of the blood of the real 


urifyer, who, in the New Teſtament language, is zo waſh us in his 
lood from all our iniquities : Who can help concluding, that the great 
ſacrifice to be cut off, in due time, was called Berit h the purifyer, to 
ſignify the end of ſhedding his blood; that the repreſentative beaſts, 


the types, were called by the ſame name; that to ſlay, or cut of, Be- 
ritb, or the beaſt repreſenting Berith, the purifyer, being the very ſign, 
or ſymbol, of the great, the original, covenant for the ſalvation of 
mankind, which was to be repeated for confirmation of ſolemn co- 
venants amongſt men; the term or expreſſion of cutting off Berith, 
or the purifyer, came in wage of time to ſignify the act to which, 
1 


amongſt men, it was applied, the making a covenant; the word Be- 


rith retaining, nevertheleſs, its original ſignification, and being to be 
taken in that ſenſe, when the ſcope of the text requires it ſhould > 
_ Underſtanding the matter thus, many paſſages, that etherwiſe are 
extremely obſcure, if at all ſenſe, become clear and ugnificant, Ia. 


lit. 6. I Jehovah will give thee for 4 Berith, covenant, of the people, 


* 


, * 


1 
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4 Perith, covenant, of the people to eſtabliſh the earth. If what is 
tranſlated coverant, were rendered, as it ought to be, purifyer, no- 
thing could be more clear and comfortable than thoſe texts. 


Upon the ſame principle the blood of Berith, the covenant, will 


ſignify the blood of the purifyer, without excluding the notion of 
that biood being the ſeal, and ſymbol, of the covenant. 
And, in like manner, in many pafſages where Jehovah, inſtead of 


uſing the word, tranſlated zo male a covenant, uſes other words 
which ſignify, eſtabliſhing, giving, placing, his Berith, covenant, to, 
or with, any one, the word Berith may more properly mean the pu- 
riſyer, than the covenant, _ d 
Gen. vi. 18. When F:hovah acquaints Noah that he is to deſtroy 
the earth, with all its inhabitants, he aſſures him, at the fame time, 
that he is 70 eftabliſh his Berith with him, and his family. Now, if 


Berith be taken, in that place, for the prrifyer, the promiſe amounts 
to this, that he great purifyer was to come of his Line, which haps 
C èÜM u. 88 „ none ory jan Hos 
In the ſame way, Gen. xvii. 2, Jehovah ſays to Abraham, I will 
give my Berith between thee and me. And v. 4. As for me, behold 


my Berith, covenant, is with thee. And, if by Berith, in thoſe ex- 
preſſions, is meant the purifyer, then theſe are formal declarations | 
that the Meſſiah was to come of Abraham, which explains the other 


declarations, that in his ſeed all the families of the earth ſhould be 


| bleſſed. | | 


And that declaration in which David ſo much exults, in what is 


called his laſt words, 2 Sam. xxiii. 5. yet he hath placed with me 
an, or the, everlaſting Berith; will ſignify that Jehovah had decreed 
the purifyer, the Meſſiah, ſhould ſpring out of his houſe, tho” his 
Houſe was not fo right with God as he could have wiſhed it. 


Many more paſſages will appear in a very different light, from what 


they did formerly, upon taking the word in this ſenſe, which may 
be the reaſon why the Jews, who miſtook the true Berich, when 
he came in accomplithment of the Law, and the Prophets, have uſed. 


much skill to hide the true meaning, which moſt undoubtedly was 


underſtood by their forefathers, after the death of Gideon, when Jud. 
viii. 33. they went a whoring after Baalim, and made Baal Berith 
their God, to whom there was a houſe, or temple, at Shechem, 
chap. 9. under the title of El Berith, or the God Berit. 


Whether the 1/raelites or the Canaanites built this temple is not 


material, the G was, ſurcly, of the manufacture of Canaan, who 
ſpoke the fame language with the Fews, and expected purification as 
well as they, tho? perhaps after a ſtrange manner. Baal, or El, Be. 
rith, raped the Lord, or God, the covenant will hardly make 
ſenſe; but the Lord, or God, the purifyer might be a proper object 


of worſhip for thoſe who were fo fond of purification, as to cauſe 


cheir children to paſs through ay fire ro purify them, and even 0 
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ſacriſce their children, by fire, to atone for crimes, and avert 
. = 3 


Having laid ſo much for explaining the Hebrew phraſe for making 


a covenant, it may not be improper to enquire a little into the origin 


of the Latin phrate ferire, icere, percutere, fœdus, Which evidently is 
of th. ſame kindred. OD 0 Os is | 
Wa ving the conjecture of the Grammarians that fœdus might, in 
the old iz/can language. have been uſcd for hedus, a kid, which a- 
gain might be the ammal accuſtomed to be ſlain. or cut off at con- 
cluding treaties ; becaulc it neither appears that þadas was antiently 
written feedys, nor that a kid was the regular ſacrifice: I think it moſt 
probabie that dus, in the phraſe in queſtion, meant originally what 


poliuted. | | | | | 5 
Now, it is certain that in the Hebrew language the ſacrifice gained 
its name from the end for Which it was offered; a ſz offering is cal- 


the adjective dus, a, um, means, at this day, vile, abominable, 


led. bricfiv, Sin; a rreſpa/s offerinz, a Treſpaſs; wherefore the victim, 


brought for a ſin offerin:, is called, without any addition, 4 Sin. 


Hence a man is directed to bring his fin, if a creature. the te ot 


that Peron who was to ſtand in the place of the ſinner, to the door 
of the tabernacle, to lay his hand upon the head of his Sin; the Prieſt 


is to kill the din, to pour out the blood of the Sin, ec. without ad- 


ding at all the word offering, to explain the meaning. | 
As, then, all religious ries flowed from the fame ſource, and were 
inſtituted in the ſame language, it is very natural to conclude that, 


upon the formation of a new language, the expreſſions concerning 


thole ſacred rites would-be framed in ſome conformity to the original 
language. Now 1f, in the firit language, that which was offered 
for ſen, which was to atone for it, and to purge it away, was, by 


thoſe who exjected that effect from it, called ſin, why may not we 
believe that what was oftercd to purge, what was termed fedity, pol- 


lution, abomination, might be called dus, if fedns, inthe language 


of the country, ſignified fedity, pollution, uncleanneſs? 
And. if it is allowed that feds might fignify the creature offered 
to atone for ſin, or uncleannels. then ferire, percutere, fœdus, would 


be th: very act of offering for ſin. and muſt come to ſignify making 
_ & covenant, in the lame very way that catting off, or ſlaying, Berith 


To theſe obſervations, which tend to ſhew the antiquity, and au- 


: thority, of Revelation, and the true end and meaning of the emble- 
matical, and predictive inſtitutions, as well as of the terms in which 
the written will of God 1s conveyed, raany more might be added; 
and theſe. already offered, might be ſupported by producing the paſ- 


ſages from Authors ſacred, and prophane, by which they are to be 


- Voughed: But, as on the one hand, this would exceed the defign of 
 thele theetsz fo, on the other, it would be but doing, over again, 


what 
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what is already infinitely better done by the ingenious Mr. Huy: 
CHINSON, author of Moſes's Principia, in that, and his other ſurpri- 
zing works, from whence all the thoughts concerning the 4 


ot, and manner of interpreting Revelation ate borrowed, and whic 
are fraughted with diſcoverzes, as ulctul as they are new. 


This Author has been complained of for writing in a manner that 
has been called abſtruſe and dark, and, perhaps, with ſome reaſlon; 


but, if he is not altogether to be acquitted from that charge, fre 
there is no excuſe for thoſe, who, pretending to admit Revelation as 
Divine, will not give themſelves the trouble to examine, with due 

attention his Works, which make the Old Teſtament ſpeak a language 


underſtood by our Saviour and his Apoſtles, and which hardly wt 


body appears to have underſtood fince their days. It is ſcarce poſs 


ſible to pay too dear, in labour, and ſtudy, for ſuch diſcoveries 
and, if regard for Revelation were out of the queſtion, it is amazing 


that curiofiry does not prevail with men of leiſure, and learning, to 
look into books that are ſtored with fo much entertainment in that 


way. 


deed, very near as old as the Creation. 


If any unprejudiced perſon, acquainted with the Scriptures, who 
has looked into the antient heathen learning, ſhall examine with to- 
lerable care, thoſe thoughts; it is to be hoped, he will find a ready 

anſwer to all the productions of modern, as well as antient, Infidels; 
and remain, to his great comfort, ſatisfied, That Chriſtianity is, in: 
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